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R nine years N. W. Ayer & Son and the New 
England Confectionery Company, of Boston, have been 
associated in the promotion of the sale of “Necco Sweets.” 


So it has come to pass, that instead of being confined to a 
limited territory, the goodness of these confections is enjoyed 
by the country at large. 


Because the product is superior and the sales organization 
sound, extensive and ever-extending distribution has been 
accomplished with advertising, well placed and effectively 
presented, in comparatively small space. 


It might interest you to learn from this substantial concern 
how well N. W. Ayer & Son have served it in advertising. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
Boston New York 
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Three Meals a Day 


There are no _ fashions 
about eating: No “off” sea- 
sons: No dull times. 


Three times a day, three 
hundred and sixty-five times 
a year the nation feeds itself 
—with an extra day for good 
measure every fourth year. 


There’s no question of 
“demand” for farm products. 
It’s a question of supply— 
and the percentage of far- 
mers in relation to the popu- 
lation at large is growing 
smaller! 


Think it over. 
ok * * 


Then consider this— 


During this spring there 
will be sections where your 
goods could be profitably 
pushed—even if not season- 
able throughout the entire 
country. 


There will be sections that 
need strengthening or mis- 
sionary work done—condi- 
tions which need local, not 
national, handling. 


Standard Farm Papers 
supply the medium. 


For they go direct to the 
best farmers with editorial 


solutions of problems which 


apply in certain sections or 
to a certain class. 


Therefore, they are selec. 
tive. 

° *x* * * 

But Standard Farm Pa- 
pers are interlocking—used 
as a single unit, they offer 
the biggest national farm 
circulation at the lowest 
rate per line per thousand, 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
are Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Farm ‘The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer 
Papers Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
of Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Known 


Value 


Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc, 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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“Munsingwear’s’ 


No. 5 


? Successful Cul- 


tivation of Dealer-Agents 


An Authorized Interview by Mac Martin with 


E. J. Couper, Vice-President 


Northwestern Knitting Company, Minneapolis 


N the September 4, 1913, issue 

of Printers’ Inx, George A. 
Weinman, sales and advertising 
manager of Lord & Taylor, dis- 
tributors of Onyx Hosiery and 
Merode Hand-Made Underwear, 
is quoted as saying: “A popular 
product, such as hosiery or under- 
wear, in general use by the public, 
should never be confined. As a 
matter of fact the business of any 
concern attempting to do this 
would eventually dry up.” 

In spite of this strong prophecy 
by one in authority, the North- 
western Knitting Company, of 
Minneapolis, adheres largely to 
the exclusive-dealer policy, and is 
said to manufacture more stan- 
dard underwear than any other 
concern in the world. Both of 
these concerns are said to at- 
tribute a great part of their suc- 
cess to their dealer policies. Yet 
why is there such a difference in 
these policies? 

This is the question I put to 
E. J. Couper, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Knitting Company. 

“The problems of production 
have always been so serious in the 
underweat business,” said Mr. 
Couper, “that up to within recent 
years very few manufacturers 
have given much attention to the 
problems of distribution. Nine- 
teen years ago, when I first be- 
came interested in this company, 
we were making about 400 gar- 
ments a day, and I was the only 
salesman. While I have not been 
on the road for years, the policies 
which this company has estab- 


lished through the years are all 
based on the personal contact of 
the management with the individ- 


. uals in the trade. 


JOBBERS NEVER DEALT WITH 


“Twenty years ago it was cus- 
tomary in the underwear business 
to sell through jobbers, and even 
through merchandising brokers to 
jobbers. Most merchants were 
allowed to use their own labels, 
and nearly every manufacturer 
gave discounts for large quantity 
orders. Only the small manufac- 
turers granted exclusive agencies, 
and it was thought at that time, 
as it is now in many quarters, that 
no manufacturer of underwear 
could establish a large business 
through an exclusive agency 
policy. 

“From the beginning the North- 
western Knitting Company has 
never dealt with a jobber or a 
merchandising broker. We have 
always done business direct with 
dealers, and our first efforts have 
always been to make every one of 
our dealers feel that he is a part- 
ner in the distribution of Mun- 
singwear. 

“Up to within recent years most 
manufacturers have felt that the 
allowing of quantity discount was 
the only proper policy, both from 
the standpoint of manufacture and 
from the standpoint of distribu- 
tion. We, however, have held 
strictly to one price to the dealer, 
and I think that policy has in a 
large measure had to do with our 
having very little trouble in deal- 
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ers cutting prices to consumers. 
We are so convinced of the wis- 
dom of this policy that only a 
short time ago we turned down 
a proposition which would have 
amounted to a single order of 


FULL-PAGE MAGAZINE COPY BEING RUN THIS SPRING 


$50,000, because the dealer de- 
manded a quantity discount. 


FIGHT AGAINST THE DEALER’S 
PRIVATE BRAND 


“We realized in the beginning 
that we were greatly restricting 
our distribution in allowing ex- 
clusive agencies, but in those days 
we were fighting against the deal- 
er’s-own-brand idea, and to com- 
bat this idea we had to present 
a powerful argument in the form 
of dealer co-operation. 

“In those days the idea of co- 
operation from the manufacturer 
in the underwear business was 
new. A dealer might consent to 


carry a manufacturer’s brand of 

soap or flour, but he insisted on 

having his own brand on the mp. 

derwear he sold. A manufacturer 

could show him how it would be 

more advisable to carry a well. 
known brand of a 
food product, but un- 
derwear is a ‘com- 
modity which had not 
at that time been uni- 
versally advertised, 
and no one seemed to 
care very much for 
one make over an- 
other. 

“We had one talk- 
ing point which was 
very much in our fa- 
vor. We were one of 
the first to introduce 
and advertise knit 
union suits. This 
seems to have been 
the first talking point 
in the underwear 
business. 


ADVANTAGES OF GEN- 
ERAL AND EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTION 


“It has always 
seemed to me that 
there are two ques- 
tions which every 
manufacturer should 
ask himself when 
considering the mat- 
ter of establishing 
exclusive agencies. 
The first is: ‘Is there 
an element of shop- 
ping in your product? 

‘If your product is a 
low-priced staple, such as a break- 
fast food, a medicine, or a toilet 
article, which consumers are at- 
customed to order regularly atthe 
nearest stores, you may lose many 
sales if you do not have a thor- 
ough distribution. On the other 


‘hand, if the article is one which 


consumers are accustomed to buy 
only occasionally, you may be able . 
to establish but one agency oF 
distributor in a community, af 

still obtain your share of the 
trade. 

“The second question is: ‘Cam 
a retail dealer profitably carry @ 
full line of more than one com- 
peting brand of a product like 
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yours?’ While it is customary for 
the larger dealers to carry a num- 
ber of different brands, in order 
to supply completely the demand 
expressed by their trade, a class 
of business like the underwear 


THE KIND OF STREET-CAR COPY FOUND MOST 
business, or in fact any article of 
clothing, usually calls for so many 
sizes and grades that no dealer 
can carry more than one complete 
or partially complete line. 

“We manufacture over 70 dif- 
ferent light, medium and heavy- 
weight knit fabrics in every re- 
quired style and size for men, 
women and children. Our com- 
plete range is over 6,500 different 
items. It can readily be seen how 
impossible it would be for the 
average dealer to carry even a 
representative assortment in two 
or three different brands. It is 
advantageous, therefore, in the 
underwear business for the aver- 
age dealer to concentrate on one 
line. 


WHEN MORE THAN ONE DEALER IN 
A COMMUNITY IS SOLD 
! 


“In the last analysis we simply 
get down to the matter of a 
square deal to the dealer. While 
we do not ask a dealer to carry 
our line exclusively, the nature of 
the business practically demands 
such an understanding. If he is 
willing to be our exclusive part- 
ner, just to that extent are we 
willing to make him our exclu- 
sive agent, and to sell to him and 
to no other in his community. 

“We have some territories in 
which we sell to more than one 
dealer in a community, but in 
practically every case this condi- 
tion has developed out of an in- 
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complete understanding of this co. 
operative condition on the part of 
the dealer. 

“Our greatest drawback in the 
beginning was that underwear was 
not at that time a commodity 

which contained the 
element ‘of shopping. 
The public did not 
know of the differ. 
ent brands, and the 
purchase of under- 
wear was not con- ? 
sidered of sufficient 
importance to call 
for what might be 
considered competi- 
tive bids. We real- 


ized that here was the 
place where advertis- 


SUCCESSFUL ing must come in, 
“To have our line 
completely represented it seemed 
that we were compelled, by the na- 
ture of the business, to establish 
exclusive agencies, but. to, protect 
ourselves we must educate the pub- 
lic not only to ask for Munsing- 
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wear, but find the merchant who 
had it in stock. No amount of 
salesmanship, directed to the deal- 
ers, could alone persuade a woman 
to go from store to store until 
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she found the brand she wanted. 
This must be done through ad- 
Through national advertising 
we have attempted to make Mun- 
singwear a household word, and 
so to impress this word and the 
quality of our product on the 
minds of the consuming public 
that the purchaser will go from 
one store to another until she 
fnds our product. We feel that 
we have now done this, and our 
present efforts are all directed to- 
ward the intensive 
cultivation of the 
business of our 
agents,” 


BELIEVES SATURA- 
TION POINT IS 
REACHED 


The Northwest- 
ern Knitting Com- 
pany is said to 
have a dealer in 
nearly every town 
in the United 
States with a pop- 
ulation of 500 or 
over. In fact its 
distribution might 
be said to have 
reached the  sat- 
uration point, and 
now the entire ef- 
fort of the organ- 
ization, in the mat- 
ter of reaching the 
dealers, is put into 
intensive cultiva- 
tion. 

Through co-operation, dealers 
can be assisted in selling a great- 
et volume, and it is considered 
mere economical, after an agency 
has been established, to assist a 
dealer to sell three times his 
Present volume than it is to open 
accounts with two more dealers. 
Two particular accounts will illus- 
trate this point. Both have an 
exclusive Munsirigwear agency. 
Both were selling about $3,000 
worth of Munsingwear a few 
years ago. One dealer appre- 
ciated the co-operation given him 
from the factory; the other evi- 
dently did not. The first is to- 

day selling $25,000 worth of 
Munisingwear, and the second is 
selling only about $6,000 worth of 
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Munsingwear, although the sec- 
ond is an older, larger and better- 
equipped concern. 

As a concrete example of what 
this intensive cultivation means, 
it can be shown that in the pe- 
riod in which the Northwestern 
Knitting Company has increased 
its number of agencies eight times 
it has increased the total volume 
of its business sixty times. 

The help which the Northwest- 
ern Knitting Company gives each 
one of its dealers is very con- 





WINDOW DISPLAY WITH A TIMELY SPORT INTEREST 


crete and definite, but it is, above 
all things, not dictatorial. 

No advertising helps are sent 
to dealers, except on request. 
These requests usually come 
through the salesmen, although 
many are sent direct to Wm. B. 
Morris, for nineteen years adver- 
tising manager of this company, 
whose work is well known to 
every one of the Munsingwear 
dealers. 

The advertising department does 
not attempt to dictate the adver- 
tising media which the dealer shall 
use. It is prepared to furnish, 
at his request, advertisements for 
all media or any media which he 
chooses. If the dealer has a con- 
tract for street-car advertising, the 
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Munsingwear advertising depart- 
ment will furnish him with his 
cards, lithographed in colors and 
with a large space for his own 
name, or any other copy which 
he may wish to put on these 
cards. 

If the dealer has a contract for 
poster advertising, this company 
will furnish him with paper, 
either eight-sheets or sixteen- 
sheets, leaving’ plenty of room to 
display his own name and any 
recommendations he cares to give 
to Munsingwear. 

The Munsingwear advertising 
department furnishes a great num- 
ber of ‘cuts to dealers for news- 
paper advertising, but does not 
furnish electrotyped copy. 


NO ADS WRITTEN FOR DEALERS 


The company realizes that it 
is to the dealer’s advantage to 
give a distinctive style to all of 
his own advertising, and that it 
is to the advantage of Munsing- 
wear to have the copy relating 


to Munsingwear in the. words of ° 


the dealer. The advertising de- 
partment does not write the ads 
for its individual dealers, but is 
glad to make suggestions. 

Each season a sheet of proofs 
of available electrotypes is sent 
to all of the dealers. The dealers 
mark the electrotypes which they 
desire and send in orders for 
them. When the electrotypes are 
shipped they are accompanied by 
a book of suggestive phrases 
which other dealers have used in 
connection with these cuts. The 
dealers are given to understand 
that these are only suggestions, 
and that they are simply sent as 
an assistance to the dealers’ ad- 
vertising managers. 

I understand that the advertis- 
ing department bears practically 
all of the expense of the dealer 
helps in the classes of media 
where the dealer must pay for 
space, but where the dealer does 
not pay for space, the advertis- 
ing department often suggests a 
co-operative arrangement by 
which the dealer pays part of the 
expense when ordering in large 
quantities. ; 

The Munsingwear advertising 
department will send the dealer 


his annual supply of calendars if 
he wishes, but to prevent an in. 
discriminate distribution, it gy. 
ally charges a nominal sum Der 
thousand for these calendar 
printed with the dealer's - adver 
tisement on them. 

The company also has a very 
attractive and relevant specialty 
in the form of dolls’ underwear 
which dealers often give to littk 
girls who will bring their mam. 
mas and their dollies into the 
store. As there is no limit to the 
possible distribution of such a 
specialty, the dealer is charged 
the cost of the material, and is 
told the most profitable methods 
other dealers have employed in 
distributing these specialties, 


EACH SEASON A FINE NEW WINDOW 
TRIM 


Great emphasis is put on each 
season’s new window trim, and 
a great deal of money is spent 
making this trim so attractive that 
even the most fastidious dealer 
will be proud to display it in his 
window. 

In the preparation of this trim 
the same policy of allowing the 
Munsingwear advertising helps to 
conform to his own individual 
style is carefully carried out. The 
trims usually consist of racks on 
which to display goods, together 
with cut-outs which can be placed 
in many different arrangements to 
conform to the taste and style of 
display established by the window 
trimmer in the store in which it 
is used. : 

When it is remembered that this 
general policy of considering the 
dealer as a free moral ageml, 
fully as capable of buying his lo 
cal advertising as the compamy 
feels that it is of buying the ma 
tional advertising, was established 
in a day when the great cry m 
advertising was “Force the deal 
er,” one may readily understand 
why the methods of the North- 
western Knitting Company have 
been so overwhelmingly success 
ful. 

There has not been a year duf 
ing the last fifteen that the North: 
western Knitting Company, 
not been making enlargements 
and increasing its production. Yet 
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end of each season the 
has always been in danger 
of being oversold. 


QUIPUT 1S OVER EIGHT MILLION A 
YEAR 


This year more se 
ingwear garments are 
ered daily, over 8,000,000 

+ annum. Stop to consider 
what it would mean to see an 
anny of 25,000 people, each 
equipped with a brand-new union 
suit, marching out of a factory 
every day, and you can get some 
idea of the enormous output of 
this institution. 

As its greatest problem has al 
ways been to keep its supply up 
to the demand, the company has 
never been in a position to con- 
sider export trade. New factory 
buildings are always in process of 
construction, and a great deal of 
capital is always going into these 
necessary improvements. Yet the 
manufacturing end seems never 
able to keep up with the constant- 
ly increasing demand. 

To get an idea of this growth 
it is only necessary to say that 
during the last 90 days the in- 
crease alone has reached the enor- 
mous figure of 600,000 garments. 

It is never the policy of the 
company to change an agency sole- 
ly on the ground of volume of 
sales, 

Mr. Couper says: “Time and 
time again we have had an oppor- 

| tunity to make better agency con- 

nections, but if a dealer was co- 
operating with us to the best of 
his ability, we have refused such 
offers, even if the dealer’s sales 
did not seem to come up to the 
amount we thought might be ex- 
pected.” 


Some interesting statistics have 
been compiled in relation to the 
sales of Munsingwear per capita 
in different sections. There is 
one little town in Montana, with 
a population of only 50 people, 
i which the dealer sells annually 

worth of Munsingwear. In 
the State of Iowa the sale of 
| Munsingwear averages 12 cents 
for every man, woman and child 
in that State. It is conservatively 
estimated that every tenth person 
in the United States who wears 


than 25,000 


a knit union suit, wears Munsing- 
wear. 

While there are many brands of 
underwear on the market these 
days, there are few cases where 
the Munsingwear agent does not 
find it profitable to do 50 per 
cent of his business, or over, on 
that particular brand. In some 
of the stores it is reported to 
run as high as 90 per cent. 


METHODS TO PREVENT PRICE-CUTTING 


When asked what methods he 
employed to prevent dealers from 
price-cutting, Mr. Couper smiled 
significantly and replied: “Three 
policies, which have guided us 
all of these years: (1) Dealing 
direct with dealers; (2) grant- 
ing exclusive agencies; (3) sell- 
ing to the dealer at the same 
price ourselves, whether the or- 
der is for a large or a small 
quantity, have made the matter 
of price-maintenance the least of 
our worries. The simple answer 
is that Munsingwear is one brand 
of advertised merchandise on 
which dealers do not cut prices. 
They have no incentive for cut- 
ting. In nineteen years we have 
not had a dozen serious cases of 
this nature, and those were quick- 
ly remedied by a frank corre- 
spondence with the dealers them- 
selves. 

“We have always tried to treat 
each one of our dealers as 
though he were a definite and 
vital part of our own organiza- 
tion. We help him fight his com- 
petitors by giving him the ex- 
clusive sale of a product which 
we believe is superior in quality 
and price. All of our national 
advertising in his community and 
all of our dealer helps are for 
his store and for his alone. We 
have shown him that we are more 
interested in building up his busi- 
ness than we are in finding new 
dgalers. And the result is that 
our dealers seem to consider our 
organization as a definite and vital 
part of their businesses.” 


Newcomb to Handle B. & M. 


Advertising 
The appointment of Robert H. New- 
comb as advertising agent of the Boston 
Eee Railroad was announced this 
week, 





Inside Facts About ‘‘Onyx’? Sales 
Policies 


President and Sales Manager Give an Insight Into Campaign 


[ORD & TAYLOR have spent 
over a million dollars in ad- 
vertising the Onyx name and their 
other brands, according to Joseph 
H. Emery, president of the com- 
pany. As a result of the cam- 
paign there have been sold in the 
United States to date more than 
three hundred and sixty million 
pairs of socks and stockings bear- 
ing the Onyx trade-mark; that is 
an average of approximately four 
pairs for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

That the Onyx campaign fias 


.lion, which I will be very glad to 


spend for this purpose if I ever 
get my hands on it,” 
_ All this and much more of the 
inside history of the advertising 
and selling methods adopted by 
Lord & Taylor in marketing their 
trade-marked brands of hosiery 
and underwear came out in the 
voluminous testimony recently ta- 
ken in various parts of the cotn- 
try in connection with a suit at 
iaw in which Lord & Taylor 
sought to protect their Onyx 
trade-mark. The firm of H. Wolf 
& Sons, of Cincinnati, 





Wearers of 


“Onyx ”? 


Hosiery 


congratulate themselves 


oa the discovery in 
“ONYX” of 

THE NEW 
“POINTEX” HEEL 
—the one perfecting de- 
vice which obviates the 


personal appearance 
“ONYX” wearers tnow 
that they are correct liter 
ally from head to heel 


The following selections, all made with the new “Pointer” heel, 
will help you in your quest for hosiery perfection ! 








BoE? 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale 





applied at the United 
States Patent Office 
for the registration of 
the word “Onyx” as 
a trade-mark for knit- 
ted and textile under- 
shirts, drawers and 
union suits. 

Lord & Taylor ob- 
jected. Their Onyx 
trade-mark is at pres- 
ent, of course, ap- 
plied only to hosiery, 
but they contended 
that, owing to the ad- 
vertising possibilities 
of the situation and 
the circiimstances un- 
der which these lines 
are handled in the 
average retail store, 
hosiery and under- 
wear should be con- 
sidered to be goods 
of the same descrip- 
tive properties, The 
result was a legal bat- 
tle which finally cul- 
minated in a complete 
victory for Lord & 


New York 








TYPICAL COPY FOR “ONYx” IN THE WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


been considered satisfactory by 
its sponsors may be surmised 
from a remark of George A. 
Weinman, sales and advertising 
manager for Lord & Taylor: “I 
am constantly trying to make our 


advertising investment two mil- 


Taylor in a decision 
handed down by the 
Court of Appeals at 
Washington—the court of last re 
sort in trade-mark practice and 
procedure. 

Incidentally, the evidence of- 
fered has afforded an intimate i 
sight into the promotion methods 
of Lord & Taylor. 
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“THE JOSH CITIES 
OF AMERICA” 


is the heading of a magazine article. 
__let’s make fun 


such 

Oshkosh, Kalamazoo, Kokomo 
of them. We don't live there. 

Thesomnolence of Brooklyn, the dilatoriousness 
of Philadel phia—these are the last resort of the 
uninspired humorist. 

The slowness of Philadelphia is the slowness 
of the tortoise in its well-known race with Brer 
Hare. It is the slowness that wins. 

Philadelphia is the richest city of the richest 
State in the Union. 

Her bank clearings are the third largest in the 
United States. 

Her bank resources are the second largest in 
the United States. 

Her stock exchange 
amount of business done. 

Her wealth is more evenly distributed than in 


any other large city, 


stands second in the 


in Philadelphia the newspaper that reaches the 
homes with the greatest wealth, the greatest influ- 


ence and the greatest buying power __that news- 


paper is the 


PUBLIC fae LEDGER 
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President Emery, who has been 
connected with the firm of Lord 
& Taylor for thirty-three years, 
stated that the firm began using 
the Onyx trade-mark in May, 1887, 
and that the mark has been regis- 
tered in most of the foreign coun- 
tries in which the firm sells goods 
under this mark, namely, in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Russia, Italy, Jamaica, Cuba; Can- 
ada, Argentine, Mexico, Japan, 
China, and Australia. Formerly 
the words “Guaranteed Stainless” 
were used in connection with the 
trade-mark, but these words have 
been omitted for some four or 
five years past. 

Lord & Taylor do not 


trade-mark. Relating thi 
sode, President Emery Br on 
Beers and I took charge of th 
hosiery department in August, 
1886, and from that date we wer 
using all endeavors to do some. 
thing in our line. The following 
spring we settled upon the nam 
‘Onyx’ as a trade-mark, and x 
its name began to grow we haf 
it registered’ not only here by 
abroad, anticipating that we woul 
own something in our declining 
years which no robbers woul 
dare to touch. We presumed thy 
the United States would proted 
us from people who took things 
that didn’t belong to them, and 
we have been working 





manufacture their own 
goods, but rely upon 
manufacturers here and 
abroad, exercising su- 
pervision over man- 


ufacture by stipulating 
the gauge, the number 





for twenty-five years 
to that end. There 
have been times when 
other firms, without 
thinking of it, assumed 
the name Onyx, but, on 
our request as gentle. 








of yarn and other de- 
tails, as wellas creating 4 TRADE-MARK THAT WIT- 
new styles. Representa- 


tives stationed at Chem- 

nitz, Germany, and Paris, France, 
acting under the instructions of 
the vice-president of the company, 
place orders with different man- 
ufacturers and supervise manufac- 
ture abroad. In the United States 
between eight and nine thousand 
stores handle the Onyx hosiery. 
Almost every one of these retailers 
advertises the goods to a greater 
or less extent, although in such 
advertising, as a rule, no mention 
is made of the name of Lord & 
Taylor. 

To what an extent Lord & Tay- 
lor believe in trade-marked mer- 
chandise is indicated not merely 
by the exploitation of their Onyx 
line but also by their adoption of 
trade-marks for other classes of 
goods, notably “Merode” and 
“Crestwood” as applied to under- 
wear. The trade-mark Crestwood 
is one which has not been used 
except on low-priced merchandise. 

That different departments in 
the same store are keen to cap- 
italize advertising prestige is indi- 
cated by an incident of some years 
ago when the dress goods depart- 
ment at Lord & Taylor’s under- 
took to appropriate the Onyx 


NESSES REMEMBERED 


men, withdrew. Along 
about 1892, or at the 
beginning of the hard 
times in New York, 
when the only business that was go- 
ing ahead was the Onyx hosiery de- 
partment, and the firm began to 
dispense with the other depart- 
ments and increase the underwear 
and hosiery department, the dress 
goods department began to use 
the word ‘Onyx’ on their linings 
That continued, however, only a 
long as it took Mr. Beers and I to 
raise the devil with the superi- 
tendent of the wholesale, which 
we did immediately.” 


NAME ONCE USED WITH OTHER 
BRANDS 


The Onyx brand has, however, 
at intervals been applied to other 
Lord & Taylor products. than the 
hosiery to which its use is now fe 
stricted. For instance, it was used 
for several years on several lines 
of black underwear during the 
time black underwear was i 
vogue. The brand name was like- 
wise used on all the black gloves 
imported for a number of yeafs, 
and the Onyx trade-mark was also 
placed on some colored goods #& 
well as on the black, this latter at- 
tion being responsible for the 
omission of the words “Guarat- 
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teed Stainless,” which had been 
incorporated in the mark when it 
was employed on black goods ex- 
sively. 

= Sioking of the success at- 
tending the use of the Onyx brand 
Mr, Emery said: “It has been cur 
endeavor to make the goods bear- 
ing the Onyx trade-mark a stand- 
atd. We never knowingly attach 
the name unless the merchandise 
equals or is better than similar 
merchandise bearing 


separate from the underwear de- 
partments. He contended, how- 
ever, that in the large stores these 
departments are usually adjacent 
and that in the small stores 
throughout the country the lines 
are. combined. 

“Over 50 per cent of the 
stores,” said Mr. Emery, “are not 
divided into departments; the 


same clerks sell both underwear 
and hosiery. 


If there are depart- 
ments, the underwear 





other brands. The 
amount of our sales, 
which is over nine 
millions in hosiery 
and underwear, testi- 
fies to some extent 
that we have suc- 
ceeded in our en- 
deavor.” 

It was brought out 
in this dispute be- 
tween Lord & Taylor 
and the Cincinnati 
firm the significance 
that is being attached 
in retail merchandis- 
ing to what may be 
construed by the pub- 
lic as kindred lines of 
goods—to the location 
of different depart-~ 
ments in a depart- 
ment store with refer- 
ence to one another, 
the consequent influ- 
ence upon sales, and 
other factors which 
would have had no 
weight prior to the 
advent of the present 
collective system of 
merchandising under 
one roof. The de- 


ment— 


New Buyer— 


ficient 
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A Short Story 


IHE “ONYX” Story is 
T=; of Unbroken Suc- 

cose 

It has ever held a Dominant 
and Commanding Position in the 
Field of Hosiery Accomplish- 


It is a Beacon Light leading to 


mente— 
A Bulwark of Strength to the 


A source of Unfailing Inspira- 
tion to the Experienced Operator 
who gladly avails himself of its 
Manifold Advantages and Ef- 


Service. 
The full benefit of our accumu- 
lated experience is yours to com- 
mand without stint. Our splen- 
did Wholesale Building is a Tem- 
ple consecrated to the Earnest 
Seeker of Honest Hosiery Value. 


Lord & Ta ylor 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
The Lytton Building 


department is gener- 
ally located next to 
the hosiery depart- 
ment, for the reason 
that they are under 
the same supervision 
and customers gener- 
ally buy one at the 
same time they buy 
the other. Especially 
in men’s departments 
are hosiery and un- 
derwear carried in the 
same fixtures and 
sold by the same 
men.” 

The same question 
of the significance of 
the location of de- 
partments in a retail 
store was discussed at 
length during the 
testimony of George 
A. Weinman, who 
was a salesman for 
Lord & Taylor for 
eighteen years prior 
to the time he as- 
sumed his present 
position of advertis- 
ing and sales mana- 
ger. Mr. Weinman 








cision in this case, as How 
in many similar cases, 

rested upon the ques- 

tion of whether the two lines of 
goods involved were goods of the 
same descriptive properties—that 
is, whether the average, ultimate 
consumer who wears or realizes 
the merits of Onyx hosiery would 
naturally suppose that Onyx un- 
derwear was the output of the 
same firm. 

During cross-examination effort 
was made to make President Em- 
ery admit that in many retail 
stores hosiery departments are 


STORY 
TRADE-J OURNALS 


said: “In 75 per cent. 
of the stores the ho- 
siery and underwear 
departments were al- 
ways connected. The buyer of 
knit goods usually bought hosiery 
and underwear.. Quite frequently, 
in my experience, the buyer of the 
knit goods, hosiery and underwear 
was also the seller in both the de- 
partments. This is especially true 
of the smaller stores, which are 
in a very much greater propor- 
tion.” 

Taking up the advertising policy 
of Lord & Taylor, Mr. Weinman 

(Continued on page 87) 


Is TOLD IN 
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Correcting an 
Erroneous 
Impression 


The above is an excerpt from an article on page 122 in PRINTERS 
Inx, April 16. This article describes briefly the advertising success 
of the Raymond Concrete Pile Company, and although no mention 
was made of Engineering News, the fact remains that it was Engi- 
neering News, the quotation, above, refers to (see the letter)—and it 
was Engineering News that started this advertiser on the successful 
campaign in question (see the letter)—and it was the Make-It-Pay 
Department of Engineering News which rendered this advertiser the 
first satisfactory service (see the letter)—and it was Engineering News 
that caused the advertiser to write, on April 25th, 15 months after the 
campaign started, that the results of his advertising had been “most 
profitable” (see the letter). 

The Raymond Concrete Pile Company is a big successful organiza- 
tion. They accepted Engineering News and its Make-It-Pay Service 
as a business investment, and it paid them. It is paying them to-day. 
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CABLE ADORESS “RAYCONPILE” 
W.U.CODE 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 
140 Cedar Street 


Per ed NetsBork prin 25th, 1914, 


1485. 
Engineering News, 
505 Pearl St., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: - 

In answer to your inquiry of the 25th in- 
stant, we advise that your Make-It-Pay Department was the 
first to render satisfactory service in cannection with 
our advertising campaign now being conducted in the engin- 


eering and contracting field. 





It was the solicitation of your advertis- 
ing representative that prompted us to start our page-per- 
week advertisements in this field which we have continued 
with you since January 2nd, 1913, and we are pleased to 
advise that the results of our advertisements in Engin- 
eering News have been most profituble. 

Yours very truly, 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY. 


Vioé Pres. & Treas. 


AGREEMENTS CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES OR OTHER CAUSES BEYOND OUR GOMTROL 


ae ee ee 








With a circulation of 2,200 more than any other publication in the 
engineering-contracting field, Engineering News, with the proper effort 
back of your plan, will pay you. Let our Make-It-Pay Department 
submit the plan.’ No obligation. Write. 


Engineering News 
505 Pearl Street New York City 
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The Railroads Believe 
in Kansas City 


and the visible expression of their faith is a new 
Union Station that is the largest in the world, 
outside of New York City. The total cost, in- 
cluding viaducts, is 35 million dollars. 


The erection of the new station and the choice 
of Kansas City as a regional bank center, re- 
cently announced by the Treasury Department, 
establish Kansas City more firmly than ever as 
the logical metropolis of the Great Southwest. 


Here is a field that no manufacturer or selling 
agent whose product helps to feed or clothe the 
nation can overlook. It is a field of remarkable 
opportunity in an advertising way, because it is 
possible through a single medium to reach every 
home in Kansas City and 80,000 of the most 


prosperous homes in the surrounding territory. 


The Kansas City Star 


180,000 Copies—Moming, Evening and Sunday 


7-2 cao © 
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What Has Art to Do 
with Advertising? 








Originality and the Achieving of 
“Something Different” Do Not 
Require Abandonment of Rules 
of Good Taste—Some Pertinent 
Remarks Delivered before 
Graphic Arts Club 





By Earnest Elmo Calkins 
Of Calkins & Holden, New York 


0 all to whom Book is a word 

to be spelled with a capital 

as having a very special meaning, 

this conversation between two 

chorus girls discussing Christmas 

presents will appeal: 

“Say, Lou, I dunno what to 
give Mame for Christmas.” 

“Why doncha give her a book?” 

“Oh, she’s gotta book.” 

To me a book, and particularly 
the processes by which it is pro- 
produced have always been a mat- 
ter of special interest. I was born 
with printer's blood in my veins, 
descended perhaps from Plantin, 
Elzevir, Aldus Manutius or some 
of those old printers. An early 
inheritance in the form of a rick- 
ety foot-power press and a bat- 
tered font of type quickly made 
me a practical printer, which I 
hope and believe J have been ever 
since, 

I am blessed or cursed with a 
certain taste in matters typo- 
gtaphical and graphic, which has 
added zest to my interest in every- 
thing that can be printed, en- 
graved, lithographed or designed. 
I am also engaged in what is the 
most commercial of modern pro- 
fessions—advertising—and I have 
often asked myself the question 
which is the subject: of this talk: 

What has all this that I like 
about printing and designing and 
engraving, selection of paper, 
color schemes, arrangements— 
what has all this to do with ad- 
vertising ? 


ART MUST WAIT ON ADVERTISING 


I find that I have two natures; 
that I am a sort of Dr. Jekyl 
and Mr. Hyde; that my liking 
for Art, with a large “A,” must 
stand and wait upon my interest 
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in Advertising, with a large “A.” 
The latter is my vocation; the 
former is my avocation. Have 
they anything in common? Can 
they be combined? 

I have just said that advertising 
is a commercial profession. It 
is. There is only one test that 
can be applied to advertising. Does 
it sell goods? Nothing else will 
make up for falling down in this 
particular. 

I am not ashamed to say that 
in order to make advertising sell 
goods I am willing to do anything 
with it. I am willing to prepare 
the rottenest looking ad that was 
ever printed. I am _ willing to 
violate all the rules of grammar, 
syntax and good taste, if it is 
necessary. I am willing to do 
violence to all my taste in typog- 
raphy, paralyze my retina with im- 
possible color schemes, to use bad 
printing, bad art and bad language, 
if necessary, to sell the goods. 

Having made my position clear 
to this extent, I am very glad to 
be able to say that I do not think 
it is necessary to do this to sell 
goods. On the contrary, I think 
that the greatest help to the prep- 
aration of advertising matter is a 
mixture of good sense and good 
taste; than an advertisement is 
better because it is based upon rules 
of arrangement, of display or of 
sound color schemes, 


RULES OF TASTE NOT ARBITRARY 


The rules of taste are not mere 
arbitrary laws adopted by some 
executive committee. They are 
rudimentary in every mind. Nature 
is their source. Everything in the 
world that is left to nature is a 
good color scheme. The white 
and blue of the sky, the yellow 
and green of the earth, the spec- 
trum of the rainbow, the coloring 
upon any leaf, or fruit, or veg- 
etable—these are all perfect color 
schemes. 

So advertising prepared along 
the same lines that actuate the 
artist up to a certain limit, remem- 
bering that it is an applied art 
and not a free art, will enhance 
the value. 

More than that, when it is con- 
sidered that one of the first prin- 
ciples of advertising is to attract 
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attention—that is, to make efh- 
cient display—you soon realize 
that the skilful artist and typog- 
rapher can make more striking 
display than the ignorant and 
tasteless man. 

The German posters, for in- 
stance, and their striking and 
novel use of color and design, are 
much more eye-catching and much 
better advertising than the com- 
monplace stuff used in this coun- 
try which is so carefully planned 
not to be over the head of the 
masses. 


REQUISITES OF ORIGINALITY 


Advertising should not be com- 
monplace, and one of the first 
tendencies of the ignorant and un- 
schooled is commonplace. 

It requires brains, intelligence, 
genius and taste to be different 
and original, and all these things 
arise from a study of the graphic 
processes so as to use them in 
new and unusual, but attractive 
and effective, ways. 

We go so slowly in this work 
because the advertiser is always 
holding back. The advertiser is 
like a chip floating down stream. 
He goes with the current but not 
so fast as the current. He is 
constantly sticking on sand bars 
and pebbles and projections, and 
has to be washed loose and is soon 
floating on his way again. In- 
stead, if he were shrewd, he would 
be a little ahead of the current, 
waiting for the crowd to catch up, 
anticipating and doing the thing 
they are going to like next fall 
or next spring. 

But the man who pays the bills 
and, therefore, buys the advertis- 
ing, too often lacks imagination. 
A great many of him are in the 
class with old Adam _ Babbage, 
the-inventor of a calculating ma- 
chine, which was probably the 
great-grandfather of all the ad- 
ding machines to-day. 

THE POET AND THE STATISTICIAN 

When Alfred Tennyson and 
Adam Babbage were both young, 
Tennyson wrote a poem, “The 
Vision of Sin.” You will remem- 
ber that its refrain runs: 

“Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is born.” 


Babbage wrote to Tennyson 
somewhat as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

In your otherwise beautifyl 
“The Vision of Sin,” there is Se 
which reads: 

“Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born.” 

It must be manifest that if this were 
true, the population of the world would 
be at a standstill. In truth, the ratio 
of birth is slightly in excess of that of 
death. 


I would suggest that in the next issue 

of your_poem you have it read: 
“Every moment dies a man, 

_ , Every moment 1 1/16 is born.” 

Strict'y speaking, it is not 11/16. The 
actual figure is a decimal so long that | 
cannot get it in the line, but I believe 
1/16 will be sufficiently accurate for 
poetry, 1 am 

Yours very truly, 
DAM Bappace, 

_Here you have the unimagina- 
tive advertiser whose literal-mind- 
edness prevents him from using 
all the great possibilities of orig- 
inal color schemes, unusual de- 
signs and arrangements of letter- 
ing, effective type displays, right 
printing on the right kind of pa- 
per and all the other aids offered 
by the graphic arts to make ad- 
vertising effective. Advertising 
nearly always uses some one of 
the graphic arts to express itself 
in the best possible way. 


WANAMAKER’S IDEA OF GOOD AD- 
VERTISING 


I am reminded of an interview 
I had with Mr. Joseph Appel, the 
advertising manager of Wana- 
maker’s. Shortly after the so- 
called Futurist art exhibition at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Wanamaker’s ran a page ad de- 
voted to this new art. After de- 
scribing the work of some of the 
men such as Redon, Piccabio, 
Picasio, Van Gogh, Matisse and 
others, it was announced that the 
first showing of gowns produced 
by the influence of the post-im- 
pressionist art and design would 
be made in the Wanamaker 
Theatre on Friday and Saturday. 
Friday was a wet, disagreeable 
day, but I took the trouble to go 
down to Wanamaker’s to see the 
result of this epoch-making ad- 
vertising and found the theatre 
crowded, and_ incidentally the 
show well worth while. It was 
crowded at all four sessions, al- 
though it continued to rain. 
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| was so impressed that I went 
into Mr. Appel’s office to ask him 
if this kind of advertising paid. 
He told me that he did not know 
whether any particular advertise- 
ment paid, but that he did know 
that the advertising they were do- 
ing represented the Wanamaker 
Store and the Wanamaker Store 
was a successful institution. He 
then went on to say that Mr. 
Wanamaker never asked the ques- 
tion which I had asked. He al- 
ways asked: “Is it good? Is it 
good merchandising, good store- 
keeping, good service, good adver- 
tising ?” oe 

He. believed, insisted Mr. Ap- 
pel, that if everything was done 
right, advertising would be a by- 
product, and that profit was not 
obtained by aiming at profit. 

This statement by one of the 
most successful users of advertis- 
ing in the world is worthy of the 
consideration of everyone who is 
attempting to borrow from the 
arts help in making advertising 
more effective. 


T. P. A.’s New Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association of New 
York, the following officers were 
elected for the season 1914-1915: 

President, F. R. Davis, advertising 
manager, General Electric Company; 
first vice-president, Arthur Haller, ad- 
vertising manager, American Locomo- 
tive Company; second vice-president, 
J. J. O'Connell, advertising manager, 
A. §. Cameron Steam Pump Works; 
treasurer, Davis, advertising 
manager, Sprague Electric Company; 
secretary, ro A. Hirschberg, : publicity 
manager, Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

The executive committee is made up 
of the officers and Harry Tipper, ad- 
vertising manager, The Texas Com- 
pany, and O. C. Harn, advertising 
manager, National Lead Company. 


What It Costs to Run the 


Associated Press 

The Associated Press, which now has 
a membership of 895 papers, held its 
annual convention in New York, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week, Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Washington Star, was re-elected presi- 
dent for the fifteenth consecutive time. 
Charles H. Ceamy, of the Baltimore 
Sun, and Daniel I. Moore, of the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat and Picayune, 
were elected first and second vice-presi- 
dents, respectively. Melville E. Btone 
was re-elected secretary and general 
manager. The cost of operating the 
association during 1913 was $2,883,- 
$53.90, this figure being $76,475.6% less 
than 1912, 


‘“Marceno” Registered as 
a Trade-Mark 


“NA ARCENO” has been 
granted registration at the 
U. S. Patent Office as a trade- 
mark for candy manufactured by 
Wallace & Co. of New York 
City. - 
The Examiner of Trade-marks 
at the Patent Office rejected the 
application for the registration of 
Marceno on the ground that the 
name in quéstion is a mere mis- 
spelling of the word Maraschino. 
However, Mason, Fenwick & 


_ Lawrence, attorneys for Wallace 


& Co., appealed from the decision 
of the Examiner, and the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents, in 
passing upon this appeal, over- 
ruled his subordinate and granted 
registration for Marceno. 

In refusing the application for 
the registration of Marceno on 
the score of misspelling, the 
Trade-mark Examiner cited the 
refusal of such words as Kant- 
leek, Fitmeasy and Unxld—held 
to be contractions, abbreviations 
or misspelling of descriptive 
words. However, the attorneys 
for Wallace & Co. contended that 
the present case is not a parallel 
of those instanced, and in support 
of their contention they called the 
attention of the reviewing author- 
ity to the registration, under the 
new national law, of such techni- 
cal trade-marks as_ Petrolia, 
Camfo-pine, Hypodermus, Am- 
poules, Varicocene and Antiseptis. 
They argued that Marceno, re- 
sembling Maraschino only in the 
spelling of the first syllable, is 
entirely fanciful and arbitrary 
and not at all descriptive, and in 
this premise they were supported 
by the final decision. 


St. Louis Stores to Check 


“Return” Abuse 


Six leading St. Louis houses united 
in a display ad April 22 which said that 
St. Louis women can no longer order 
ready-made gowns, wear them a while 
and then return them. This privilege 
has been grossly abused. Hereafter all 
such garments, also hats, will be con- 
siderea pusitively sold if kept more 
than twenty-four hours. And any 
goods that show any sign of wear whar- 
ever will not be returnable, under any 
consideration, it is said. 
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A. N. P. A. Plans to 
Extend Membership 


Waiving of Initiation Fee and Pro- 
viding for Associate Members 
Mark New York Convention— 
Report of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising—Bridgman New President 
—Other Officers 


EELING that high initiation 
fees and unfavorable dues 
were keeping a number of the 
smaller publishers out of the or- 
ganization, the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association has 
amended its rules so that practi- 
cally every paper in the country 
can now afford to join. This was 
the most important action taken 
by that body at its convention, 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. 
The plan for recruiting new 
members includes waiving the 
present initiation fee for one 
year, dividing the annual dues up 
into three payments, and the cre- 
ation of a special associate mem- 
bership which enables the pub- 
lisher to join the association for 
a trial period at reduced dues, 
enjoying practically all of the 
benefits with the exception of the 
labor bureau. Under such favor- 
able conditions it is expected by 
the management that a _ great 
many publishers who have been 
kept out for financial reasons will 
join, thus adding to the influence 
of the association. 

During the meeting the matter 
of having circulation statements 
audited by the new Advertising 
Audit Association came up for 
discussion, but no action was 
taken. The recommendation pro- 
viding for a standardized form 
of contract from advertising 
agents was voted down, because 
it was felt that such action would 
only result in antagonizing inter- 
ests which were rapidly becoming 
more friendly. 

The report of the Bureau of 
the A. N. P. A., which was read 
by Hopewell Rogers, of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, showed that the 
cost of maintaining the bureau 
during 1913 was $19,576.62, and 


included in its membership 378 
newspapers, of which 152 were 
members of the A. N. P. A, Jp 
the report special mention was 
made of co-operation with Armour 
& Co., National Commercial Gas 
Association, Bernheim Distilling 
Company, Calumet Baking Poy.- 
der Company, Swift & Co. Wil 
liam Wrigley, Jr., General Roof. 
ing Company and other prominent 
advertisers in making their news- 
paper advertising more profitable. 

In a plea for additional support 
the report read: “The limit of the 
bureau’s usefulness is measured 
only by its resources. It should 
have more funds to increase the 
efficiency of its bulletin service, to 
establish a statistical department, 
a staff of solicitors and a copy 
department, to conduct a persist- 
ent campaign in the trade press,” 

As Elbert H. Baker, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, the retir- 
ing president of the association, 
declined to be a candidate for the 
office again, Herbert L. Bridg- 
man, of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, was elected by a vote of 
38 to 22. Hopewell Rogers, of 
the Chicago Daily News, was 
elected vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Bridgman. John Stewart 
Bryan, of the Richmond News- 
Leader, was elected secretary, and 
Edward Payson Call, of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, 
treasurer. 

John C. Cook, of the New York 
Mail, was a candidate for the 
office of treasurer, but withdrew, 
and Mr. Call’s election was made 
unanimous. Mr. Call was treas- 
urer of the A. N. P. A. fora 
number of years. 

Messrs. Chandler, Taylor and 
MacKay were re-elected directors 
for two-year terms, and Mr. 
Knapp succeeded Hopewell Rogers 
on the board. 

The hold-over members of the 
board are Hilton U, Brown, of 
the Indianapolis News; Frank P. 
Glass, Montgomery Advertiser, 
and Jason Rogers, New York 
Globe. 


Beechnut Prestige Copy 


The Beechnut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., is featuring fash- 
ionable New York tea-rooms. whic 
serve Beechnut Peanut Butter. 
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Mi lis, Min: 


The Leading Farm Weekly of the Northwest 


O better way to reach the farmers of the pros- 
perous American Northwest can be found than 
to advertise in the farm paper that best caters 

to their wants. 


Northwest Farmstead is thoroughly identified with the 
Northwest. Its editors and hundreds of contributors, 
men of authoritative knowledge, work right along with 
the farmers to promote and advance the interests of 
the farm, the home and the school. 


Northwest Farmstead is the Northwestern edition of 
the five Orange Judd Weeklies, and reaches the 
homes of the biggest and most prosperous farmers in 
the great American Northwest, and with its 


100,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


offers advertisers unusual opportunities for increased 
business in this vast and fast developing region. It 
has proved a record-breaking result producer for ad- 
vertisers who are known nationally as among the 
shrewdest in the land. 


100,000 circulation weekly, guaranteed any way you 
want it, and proven to your absolute satisfaction. 








Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates of this 
leading Farm Weekly of the Northwest—NORTH WEST FARMSTEAD 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Entire 6th Floor Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 909 Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. Atlanta,Ga. Springfield, Mass, 
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LIF E is LIFE 


Every now and then some advertiser jn 
LIFE gets the idea that he should edit, at 
least partly, the. publication. 

For all such advertisers there is but one 
answer:—LIFE is edited by its editors, 
Without a definite policy LIFE would not 
be LIFE. An unbreakable, fearless policy 
of editing has built an army of over 200,000 
readers who have confidence and believe in 
LIFE’S editorial voice. Occasionally, some 
of them disagree with certain articles, but 
in total their faith in LIFE is supreme. 

The advertiser who asks us to alter our 
editorial policy would destroy this confi- 
dence which has taken 32 years to build and 
which is the essence of LIFE’S advertising 
value. 

Advertisers who know and appreciate a 
medium’s grip on its readers, use that me- 
dium irrespective of their personal opinions. 

We cheerfully lose the advertiser’s ac- 
count who attempts to dictate editorial 
policy. For every such loss we gain two 
advertisers who appreciate LIFE’S adver- 
tising value. 


LIFE is LIFE 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


Life’s Advertising Manager, 31st Street, W., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Catalogues Which Influ- 
ence Future Buyers 


Market Study Which Locates Those 
Who Will Be Buyers To-morrow 
_—The “Student Problem” and 
Catalogues Which Are Used as 
Text-books—New Classes of Pros- 
pects, and the Amateur 


By Roy W. Johnson 

N building catalogues to fit the 
F actual market conditions, the 
future market should not be over- 
looked. Consideration should be 
given, in the majority of cases, 
to those who are not yet actual 
prospects for the goods but are 
going to become such some day. 
Who are these prospects: where 
are they: how can they be lo- 
cated: how much is it profitable 
to spend to locate them: how 
can their interest be obtained and 
held? The office boy 


is recognized pretty generally by 
advertisers of technical prod- 
ucts, and a perennial topic of 
discussion at meetings of techni- 
cal advertisers is the “student 
inquiry.” Manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, tools and mechanical 
equipment are continually “both- 
ered” with inquiries from students 
in technical schools, who want 
detailed information to help in 
the preparation of theses, etc. 
Most concerns treat these in- 
quiries very seriously, and some- 
times go quite as far in answer- 
ing them as if the student were 
actually in the market for an in- 
stallation. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logues are naturally a part of the 
reference libraries of most tech- 
nical schools, and some catalogues 
have reached the distinction of 
use as text-books in the class- 
room. It is quite needless to 
state that it is not the ordinary 





of to-day is assistant 
purchasing agent to- 
morrow; the drafts- 
man goes to night 
school and the first 
you know he is 
superintending con- 
struction somewhere ; 
the youngster who 
sets up a wireless in- 
stallation in the barn 
and sends messages 














to his chum across 
the street may be fol- 
lowing a bent which 


Why dont you go.home ? 








will lead him where 





he specifies a million- 
dollar equipment 
some day, and the 
shoe clerk who 
dreams of his name 
over the door be- 
tween customers may 
develop into one of 
“our best accounts.” 
The catalogue which 
entirely ignores these 
future possibilities, 


SK the question of a hundred storekeepers, 
and the hundred answers would be but 
variations of the same reply—“Becauseé the 

work is not done.” It is the purpose of this little 
book to show how the work may be finished so that 
you—the man whose finger is on the pulse of the 
business—may go home too. 

You have all heard of the man who kept track 
of his business with the aid of two spindles or punch 
files, on one of which he kept memos of the money 
he owed and on the other filed records of the money 
his customers owed him. When a creditor clamored 


or which is written in 
such a way as to give 
offense to the “ama- 
teur” or the “under- 
ling,” is seldom 100 
Per cent. efficient. 

he importance of 
this kind of prospects 


or he needed a little cash 
for more stock or to pay 


board, he ran through |g 


the “accounts receiva- 
ble” spindle, and set out 
to collect the needful 


A “MARKET CONDITION’ 


AS A CATALOGUE OPENER 
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“dope” about the merits of the office-appliance ff 
; . A sairog is ote eld 
product which wins this distinction. the makers of typewriters, fine 


A CATALOGUE USED AS TEXT-BOOK 


cabinets, adding machines, dictat. 
ing machines, and the like. The 


The Ideal Fitter, published by care and judgnient used in 
the American Radiator Company, lyzing the future market and ‘in 
is one of those books which is adapting the sales arguments in 
used in class by embryo archi- those who are not yet pros : 
tects and engineers. Do they re- but will become prospects ~ 
member the product after they frequently the index to the - a 
graduate? They do. But the rea-_ perity of concerns in this field 
son the book is recommended by The writer of this article was 
the faculty is not because it is entrusted, some years ago with 


intended to 
sell radiators, 
but because it 
contains an au- 
thoritative dis- 
cussion of 
British thermal 
units. Notice 
this, however: 
the fact that 
the book is de- 
signed to sell 
goods does not 
hinder its _ use 
as a text-book. 
The addition of 
the discussion 
of B, 3. V's 
does not de- 
tract in the 
least from the 
sales value of 
the catalogue, 
but it adds a 
very great sup- 
plementary 
value. 
Frequently 
the addition of 
matter along 
certain lines 
will suffice to 
interest these 
future pros- 
pects, and 
sometimes the 
future business 
is so relatively 
important as to 
make an entire 
change of cata- 
logue treatment 
advisable. 
Probably _no- 
where are fu- 
ture prospects 
kept so con- 
stantly in 
mind as in the 


71 


Date = — Slip No. 


A simple and satisfactory ledger page 
We strongly recommend the use of a ledger, ruled 
like the sample illustration. There is no need to enter 
the separate items on the customer’s ledger page, because 
, you have the 
original entry 
7/ on the duplicate 
sales ticket. 
With the coun- 
ter book it is 
necessary +0 
copy every item 
into the ledger. 
because the orig- 
inal entries cannot 
be found without a 
long search. But 


The Old Style Ledger page. 


A PAGE THE RETAILER WILL THINK ABOUT 
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Concentrated 
Preference 


A shoe manufacturer sent out a letter to his twenty 
salesmen, asking them to list the three publications in 
which they would prefer the firm’s advertising to be 
placed. Every man sent back a “‘list”—of one. 
There was no order of preference. —2THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post was the only one mentioned. 

Of course this was exceptional. But many other 
similar tests have had analogous though less striking 
results. 

And all such cases go to show—what? 

First and chiefly, that the daily experience of the 
traveling man impresses the selling value of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post advertising upon him. Each 
man looks at advertising through his own lenses. ‘The 
salesman naturally sees it primarily as it looks to the 
retail merchant with whom he spends most of his wak- 
ing hours. Many a salesman will tell you that if his 
firm advertises, it is the next few days after the appear- 
ance of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post that he gets 
most reaction from his trade, and that if his firm does 
not advertise, it is his competitors who do use THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post that are most often flung in 
his face. The salesman wants advertising in THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post because his dealers want it. 
The dealer wants it because he knows it helps him sell 
the gocds. 

Furthermore, the salesman is a “constant reader” if 
ever there was one. Have you ever walked through a 
Pullman smoker on Thursday and counted THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Posts in evidence? 

All of which perhaps goes to show one of the rea- 
sons for the surplus advertising value found in THE 
SATURDAY EvENING Post. 

Every salesman is a natural booster. To the retail 
merchant in the smaller districts the salesman, on his 
periodic visits from the Big City, brings a combination 
of news, business and confidential advice on things in 
general, and particularly on what the larger merchants 
are thinking and buying. 

And a good word from him carries weight. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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the duty of preparing the first 
booklet for small retailers issued 
by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. The processes 
of market analysis which deter- 
mined the form in which the sub- 
ject should be treated are inter- 
esting, and may be suggestive to 
advertising men in other lines. 


REVERSAL OF CATALOGUE POLICY 


For some years after the inven- 
tion of the adding machine it 
was thought that its market was 
limited to banks, and that about 
8,000 machines represented the 
maximum number it would be 
possible to sell. By degrees, how- 
ever, individual sales were made 
to large wholesale houses, to rail- 
roads, to department stores, to 
manufacturers for cost depart- 
ments, etc., until the company 
awoke to the fact that there were 
a number of classes of prospects, 
nearly 40, as a matter of fact. 
As the business increased it be- 
came increasingly important to 
discover new classes of buyers in 
advance of actual sales, so as to 
prepare and cultivate the ground. 
This led to a thorough study of 
the entire market, present and fu- 
ture, which in turn led toa marked 
change in the method of present- 
ing the sales arguments in cata- 
logue and booklet copy. 

At the time when the retailer’s 
booklet was decided upon, that 
change was well under way. 
Earlier catalogues had featured 
the machines in the time-honored 
way, had told about their ex- 
clusive features, dilated upon the 
excellent workmanship, etc., and 
left the customer and the sales- 
man to figure out their applica- 
tion to the particular work which 
was to be done. Latterly, how- 
ever, a complete reversal of policy 
had taken place. The emphasis 
was laid, not upon the machine, 
but upon the things the prospect 
was obliged to do in order to 
maintain his system of bookkeep- 
ing, and upon showing him that 
those things could be done easier 
with an adding machine. 

Just how that policy enabled 
the company to interest future 
prospects is illustrated by the re- 
tail book. A few scattering sales 


had been made to retailers: 
enough to convince the companiy 
that there was a field here which 
might be developed, but it was 
future business. Retailers, as a 
class, were not interested in add- 
ing machines, and couldn't be per- 
suaded to enthuse a particle over 
accuracy, or efficiency, or any sim- 
ilar catch term. Furthermore, 
most retailers are loose in their 
methods of bookkeeping, and com- 
paratively few of them—taken the 
country over—appreciate the value 
of a complete system of accounts, 

A study of the market uncoy- 
ered all of those facts, and also 
the further fact that when the 
retail dealer does try to get some 
idea as to where he actually stands 
in a business way he is likely to 
stay at the store most of the night 
figuring it out. The latter point 
led straight to the title of the 
book: “Why Don’t You Go 
Home?” Not a word about add- 
ing machines, not a suggestion of 
bookkeeping methods; simply a 
market condition boiled down into 
a question. 

“Tt is the purpose of this little 
book to show how the work may 
be finished so that you—the man 
whose finger is on the pulse of 
the business—may go home, too,” 
was the opener, and the text went 
on to describe 21 different things 
which a retailer should do to keep 
his accounts straight: such as 
keeping daily records of sales by 
clerks, records of earnings and ex- 
pense for different lines of goods, 
auditing charge purchases, check- 
ing invoices, etc., etc. The add- 
ing machine was not kept in the 
background, but the reader’ was 
shown how he could do all of 
those things without an adding 
machine at all, and at the same 
time he was told how much easier 
it was to do them with a machine. 
Testimonials from retailers who 
had been sold were run in inside 
columns parallel with the text, and 
a few typical “catalogue pages” 
were added in the back of the 
book, featuring the © machines 
themselves. A feature was “A 
Simple System of Keeping Track 
of Every Item in a Retail Store,” 
which described a system in ac- 
tual use by a Boston retailer. 
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Now bearing in mind the fact 
that the book was intended to 
produce future business rather 
than immediate sales, how did it 
work out with the man who re- 
ceived it? It worked this way: 
the retailer read the list of 21 
things, and found one or two or 
a dozen which he would like to 
apply to his own business. For 
example, a daily cash_ balance 
might appeal to him. The book 
tells him how to get it, and he 
keeps the hook around to refer 
to. First thing he knows he is 
applying other things to his busi- 
ness, and is becoming a better 
adding-machine prospect all the 
time, because he is continually 
running up against more condi- 
tions in which a machine would be 
useful. The books were distrib- 
uted by sending out an advance 
mailing-card with a detachable 
return post-card asking for a copy 
of the book, and by advertising 
the book in the trade papers and 
general mediums. 


One more instance of getting 
after the future market. The 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, is manufacturer 
of a wide variety of electrical 
goods. It issues a large general 
catalogue, which goes to electrical 
contractors, jobbers in electrical 
goods, engineers, and electricians 
of large office buildings, factories, 
etc. In other words, it reaches 
the large buyer. The company 
also issues a pocket catalogue of 
212 pages, which will fit the 
pigeon-hole of the purchasing- 
agent’s desk, or can be carried in 
the pocket of the man on the job. 
“This book,” says Advertising 
Manager L. C. St. John, “is used 
by electrical men as a reference 
book to a profitable extent. It 
is also sent, with a consumer’s 
discount sheet, to amateur elec- 
tricians and future Edisons who 
answer our keyed ads in such pub- 
lications as Popular Mechanics, 
Popular Electricity and Modern 
Electrics.” 





George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 
Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Yale & Towne 
Boost Safety Vault De. 
partments 


In other words, it pays the com- 
pany to advertise for purely ama- 
teur inquiries, and to rely upon 
comparatively small and_ spas- 
modic purchases to keep the “fu- 
ture Edisons” in line until they 
graduate into the class where the 
big catalogue is forthcomihg. The by some advertising it is runnin 
boy who to-day sends a mail-in the banking papers, in hick 
order fora telegraph-sounder and jt offers advertising» cop bs fo 
a thousand feet of wire may be newspaper advertisements a de. 
specifying an inter-communicating yelop safe deposit vault busin 
telephone system for a factory jn Jocal banks. - 
ten years hence, and the company The banks are unusually con- 
is wise enough to foresee It. servative in this regard, and few 

A future article will deal with of them have developed their 
the problem of making the cata- safety-box departments to the 
logue do part of the work now maximum point. In fact, bankers 
done ‘by the sales force, and how admit that probably not ten per 
catalogues may help induce sales- cent of the possible customers of 
men to tackle new classes of the safety vaults are now on the 
prospects. books. 


Those familiar with bankers 
and their methods are wondering 
how the offer of the Yale & 
Towne people will hit them. The 
company’s advertising  depart- 
ment believes that the ads will get 
the business, and has arranged to 
provide electros without charge 
to banks which care to use the 
service. The offer is limited to 
bankers whose safe deposit vaults 
are equipped with Yale locks, 

The announcement of the com- 
pany is headed, “A Way to Make 
Your Safe Deposit Vaults Earn 
More Money for You,” and the 
copy is as follows: 

“If we help you to increase your 
safe deposit business by furnish- 
ing you with good advertising 
help for this department, we will 
profit by the increased demand for 
Yale Safe Deposit Locks. 

“And that is why we have taken 
special pains to prepare for your 
use a series of newspaper adver- 
tisements that point out in a dig- 
nified, yet very convincing man- 
ner, by word and picture, the need 
that almost everyone has for a 


HE Yale & Towne Mfg. Com. 
pany has attracted interest 


Fifth Avenue Merchants to 
Prosecute Fakes 


Members of the Fifth Avenue Asso- 
ciation of New York have taken steps 
to back up the ordinance against fraudu- 
lent advertising (Printers’ Ink Model 
Statute) which was recently passed in 
New York City. 

The decision was made at a luncheon 
at the Manhattan Hotel on April 21 
when over 100 business men were pres- 
ent. 

The association plans to prosecute 
anyone caught violating the new ordi- 
nance. The campaign will be a vigor- 
ous one, say the members, and will be 
responsible for making Fifth avenue a 
shopping center, where all “sales’’ that 
are not genuine are eliminated. 

Among those who attended the lunch- 
eon were: J. M. Gidding, of J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co.; Lake Smith, of the Knox 
Hat Company; P. J. Montague, of 
Stern Bros.; M. H. Stokes, of Alice 
Maynard; Leo B. Simonson, of A. Si- 
monson; R. B. Hamilton, of E. B. 
Meyrowitz, Inc.; James M. Speers and 
Joseph Wittman, of James McCutcheon 
& Co.: J. J. Steindler, M. F. Steindler, 
of J. J. Stein Company; B. M. Falconer, 
of the Fifth Avenue Association; Paul 
J. Bonwit, of Bonwit, Teller & Co.; 
Frank Russek, of the Frank Russek 
Fur Shop. 


Death of E. C. Shepard 


Edward C. Shepard, advertising man- 
ager of the Rock Island, IIl., Plow Com- 
pany, died in Chicago recently follow- 
ing an operation performed several 
months ago. 


The Southern Traction Company and 


the Texas Traction Company, which 
operate the Waco-Dallas-Corsicana inter- 
urban line in Texas, have organized an 
advertising department to handle the 
sale of space in their cars. 


safe deposit box. 

“These advertisements will be 
furnished free in electrotype form, 
all ready to print, or we will sup- 

-~ LJ ” 
ply the illustrations only. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, of Cincinnati, 
has joined the ranks of the churches 
which believe in advertising, using 4 
double-column space in the newspapers 
to announce its Sunday services. 
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McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


Electric Railway Journal 
Electrical World Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


S a magnetic separator 

segregates iron and 

steel particles from a 

heterogeneous mass of sub- 
stances, so 


Metallurgical 
and Chemical 
Engineering 


automatically searches out 
and attracts the real buying 
power of widely varying 
industries. 


The men who find Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Engi- 
neering invaluable in their 
work are men who rule the 
buying — the operating 
heads of chemical and in- 
dustrial plants, ore dressing 
mills, smelters, refineries, 
iron and steel works, steel 
foundries and metal treat- 
ing plants. 


You can reach them 
through a single medium 
only by advertising in 
Metallurgical & Chemical 
Engineering. 


If your product should be 
used in the great industries 
of which Metallurgical & 
Chemical Engineering is a 
part, the right kind of ad- 
vertising copy in its adver- 
tising pages will help your 


sales. 


The McGraw Service De- 
partment is ready to plan 
and execute the right kind 
of advertising for you. Con- 
sultation involves no obli- 
gation. 
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wheat: hocolat Vanilla;Here 

sallow car 
or 1t@ UiTC : 

Associated SundayMadaul aoe 


Issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by and as a part of the Sunday editions of the 


Cicage Record-Herald Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press = Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 
New-York Tribune Detroit Tribune 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun 
Washington Star Cleveland Leader 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. Record-Herald Building, Chicago 











Uncle Sam Buys Vast 
Variety of Goods 








Functions of the General Supply 
Committee—Policy in Regard to 
Submitting Samples—What In- 
creasing Purchases Mean _ to 
Manufacturer—Value of Gov- 
ernment Endorsement 





for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
Congress appropriated $1,098,678,- 
788, The estimates for the com- 
ing year, which have just been 
completed by the division of book- 
keeping and warrants, will exceed 
that amount by over ten million 
dollars. In other words, should 
Congress act favorably on the fig- 
ures which the division prepared 
for the 1915 appropriations, $1,- 
108,681,777 will be available to 
spend between June 30, 1914, and 
June 30, 1915. 

In view of this the possibilities 
of the Government as a customer 
are of interest. Perhaps the more 
so, when it is remembered that 
Government purchases keep pace 
with the Government income, 
which should in no way diminish 
with the present system of cor- 
poration and income _ taxation, 
which it is estimated will amount 
to about $105,000,000 in 1915. 

Writing in the . Washington 
Star, Frederick J. Haskin tells 
how Uncle Sam spends this billion 
dollars, basing his article on those 
most important, but little read, 
‘ documents, the Treasury reports. 
According to Mr. Haskin, the 
Government purchases have been 
climbing at a remarkable rate. 
Some conception of its increased 
buying power may be had by con- 
trasting the billion-dollar appro- 
priation of this year with the 
$325,666,791 which the Govern- 
ment spent in 1875. But it must 
be remembered that the country 
has grown, as well as the cost 
of governing and the cost of liv- 
ing. Our Government takes a 
pardonable pride in providing its 
enlisted men with a grade of food 
and clothing that no other Gov- 
ernment does, and wants the most 
up-to-date, labor-saving appliances 
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in its various departments. Then, 
too, in the matter of public build- 
ings more money is being spent 
than ever before. A town which 
would have been more than satis- 
fied with a $150,000 building a 
few years ago now turns up its 
nose at anything under $300,000. 
All down the line there is shown 
an inclination to buy better things, 
and. a keener appreciation for 
quality. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT ENDORSEMENT 
MEANS 


But aside from all financial gain 
which accrues from having the 
Government on the books, there 
is perhaps a greater advantage 
from the standpoint of prestige. 
It means a good deal to be able 
to say that one’s product is used 
by the Government, especially if 
that product is in the one-price- 
for-all field and has been bought 
on the basis of quality. One ad- 
dressing - machine manufacturer, 
who recently sold something like 
96 addressing equipments to the 
Government for use by the Weath- 
er Bureau, was able to go out and 
sell many hesitating prospects on 
the strength of this sale, urging 
the point of the great care the 
Government exercises in buying. 

How careful the Government is 
is brought out in its method of buy- 
ing even such seemingly unim- 
portant things as chewing tobacco. 
Unlike the average person, the 
Government does not buy its to- 
bacco on faith, but employs an ex- 
pert tobacco-chewer for the pur- 
pose of testing samples. In buy- 
ing coal, samples are tested out 
carefully by the bureau of mines 
before it is bought, and a bureau 
of standards is maintained for 
testing hardware, scientific ap- 
paratus, engineering supplies, elec- 
trical equipment and similar pur- 
chases, just as the bureau of 
chemistry passes upon samples of 
soaps and similar items. As Wal- 
don Fawcett stated in his article, 
“How to Get Uncle Sam to En- 
dorse Your Goods,” which ap- 
peared in the April 24, 1913, issue 
of Printers’ INK: “Obviously 
the continued use of a given model 
or brand of goods in Government 
institutions may be accepted as 
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just as eloquent evidence of the 
satisfactory quality of the goods 
as would a letter that announced 
the fact in so many words.” 


HOW TO SELL THE GOVERNMENT 


Most of the articles of manufac- 
ture, with the exception of equip- 
ment for the Army and Navy and 
Post-Office departments, are 
bought through a general supply 
committee, to whom samples and 
prices must be submitted. This 
committee is an outcome of 
the Keep Commission, appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt in 
1910, to investigate the  pur- 
chase of supplies and devise a 
plan for standardizing purchases. 
As a result of appointing this com- 
mittee the number of _ items 
bought by the Government was re- 
duced from 25,000 to 3,000, but 
have since increased to 13,500. 

Although the general supply 
committee negotiates contracts 
with manufacturers and jobbers 
the actual purchase is left to the 
individual department, says Mr. 
Haskin. Manufacturers, are in- 
vited to bid on the quantity of 
the supplies of a given character, 
the quantity being based on the 
last year’s consumption. Propo- 
sals are invited on stationery and 
draughting supplies, hardware, 
metals, cordage, leather and sad- 
dlery, dry-goods and wearing ap- 
parel, laboratory apparatus, hos- 
pital appliances and surgical in- 
struments, electrical engineering 
and plumbing supplies, lumber, 
mill-work, packing-boxes and 
building materials, paints, oils, 
glass and brushes, furniture and 
floor coverings, groceries, house- 
hold supplies, photographic sup- 
plies and special agricultural 
equipment. 

These different classifications 
include every conceivable subject 
manufactured. All of these items 
the Government will buy if. con- 
vinced that the price is right as 
well as the quality. A glance at 
the hardware schedule alone shows 
the Government is a possible cus- 
tomer for anvils, asbestos, awls, 
axle-grease, metal-baskets, wick- 
er-baskets, market-baskets, meat- 
baskets, waste-paper baskets, for 
cans of every shape and size, for 


INK 


push-carts, crow-hars, eme 
per, hoes, hooks and eyes, h 
lanterns, pruning hooks " motor 
trucks, cordage, harness and har- 
ness soap—in fact, every artic 
that a manufacturer would sel 
to a hardware store. 

The drug schedule, Mr. Haskin 
declares, looks like the inventory 
of a department store, and th 
amount of paint that the Govern. 
ment uses 1s enormous. 

When it is remembered that this 
committee has jurisdiction only 
over supplies which are common 
to two or more departments, and 
does not include the equipment 
bought by the Army and Navy 
and Post-Office departments, the 
immensity of the purchases can be 
imagined, 

The provision bill for the Navy 
alone amounts to over seven mil- 
lion dollars this year, while some- 
thing like six million will be spent 
for printing. Another thirty mil- 
lion, Mr. Haskin says, will be 
handed over to the contractors for 
public buildings which, by the 
way, will also require a lot of 
material specified by the Govern- 


‘ment, 


In addition to these purchases 
there are, of course, many items 
which are purchased by the sepa- 
rate departments. Take the mat- 
ter of typewriters. As yet the 
Government has not decided on 
any one standard make, The mat- 
ter is before the Secretary of the 
Treasury awaiting action, but in 
the meantime each department is 
going ahead buying as it sees fit 
and as its officials may be in- 
fluenced by advertising or verbal 
persuasion. As a matter of fact, 
the different departments taken as 
a whole consume more office ma- 
terial, rubber bands, typewriter 
ribbons, carbon paper, erasers, ink, 
paste and similar items than any 
one corporation in the world. 

It is also interesting to note 
from Mr. Haskin’s article that the 
red-tape which formerly surround- 
ed sales to the Government 3s 
rapidly being cast off, and there 
is a marked tendency to put the 
buying of Government supplies on 
a business basis unknown in the 


‘early days of the Panama Canal 


purchases. 
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ARTHUR 8S. MOORE; 
Secretary of The McClure Publica- 
tions, Inc., assumes direct charge 
of the Advertising Departments of 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


and 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 
Beginning May First, 1914 
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THE AUTOM 


What is the future of the automobile indus 
Why have some manufacturers failed? 
What types of car are going to persist? 
Is monopoly possible? 

Will there be a $750 class? 

The problem of the second-hand car. 
Price cutting. 

Assembling vs. manufacture. 

Branch houses vs. general distributots. 
Annual models and season sales. 

The permanency of automobile advertis 


These problems are among those di 
cussed in the 3000-page report on thgonhi 
automobile industry, the first two wipe pl 
umes of which have now been completeifiti 
by the Commercial Research Divisiog® 
of The Curtis Publishing Company 
Mr. Charles Coolidge Parlin, Manag 


This report is the result of neatly 
year's work, including 43,000 miles 
travel, visits to 118 cities and interviewmmpo! 


THE CURTIS PUBH 
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E INDUSTRY 


maith 881 manufacturers, distributors, 
age owners and others. 


The volumes now ready are chiefly 
woted to a study of the gasoline pleas- 
recat, in 31 chapters, with 50 charts 
nd maps. Trucks, electrics, cycle cars, 
ies, parts and accessories, good roads, 
tc, will be taken up in the last volume, 
_ Phich will be announced later in the . 
pring. 
@ As much of the contents is of a semi’ 
nfidential nature, the report will not 
0 vie published, but will be kept in type- 
edmvritten form in each of the branch offices 
siogpt the Advertising Department, at Chi 
anjmago, New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
yimnd San Francisco. 


| Most of this information is available 
#0 manufacturers or advertising agents 


lewmipon application to any of these offices. 


PHING COMPANY 
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in typewritten form without 


Long experience has taught us that adver- 
tising pictures must do much more than 
attract attention or decorate pleasingly. The 
thought and punch that we get into our 
drawings will help you sell your goods. 


Write for our booklets and printed matter 
and see the names of some of the largest 
National advertisers who are using our 
service. 


Tf you will give us a statement of your require- 
ments we will be pleased to submit our ideas in 


typewritten form, without obligation on your 
part, or in sketch form at a nominal charge. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


CAdvertising WMlustrations 
Monroe Building GS 


CHICAGO 


NEA TESA MUNA 
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Attitude of the Trade Set Forth 
By M. Zimmerman 
product, for which he was exclu- 


[\ making my visits to the va- 
rious dealers in their several 
lines, such as clothing, haberdash- 
ety, hardware, drugs, groceties, 
etc, | found that as a general 
rule the dealer admitted that there 
were some advantages in the ex- 
clusive agency proposition. I 
found that a great many of them 
went after it and would even go 
to the extent of putting -hem- 
selves in the hands of the manu- 
facturer who could throw them 
over whenever he wanted to. I 
also found that some, while they 
realized the advantages of the 
exclusive agency, considered that 
there were great disadvantages 
as well, and went rather slowly 
before accepting an exclusive 
agency; and these generally tied 
themselves down with some sort 
of a contract which was mutual 
and usually lasted for a term of 
years, 

In a great many cases where I 
interviewed dealers who held ex- 
clusive agencies, they begged to 
be excused from talking on this 
subject because they feared that 
something they might say might 
arouse the antagonism of the 
manufacturer with whom _ they 
were doing business. I remember 
particularly that the advertising 
manager of one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the country 
excused himself from talking on 
this matter, and I know that this 
department store carries a great 
many exclusive brands. The 
same thing happened in the case 
ofa small dealer who carried well- 
known brands of clothing. 

Among those I interviewed was 
a haberdasher in a city of 400,000. 
This haberdasher is one of the 
leaders in his city, and is one of 
the agents for Manhattan shirts 
and Stetson hats. I broached the 
question of the exclusive agency 
to him, and he said that he was 
very much in favor of it because 


it enabled him to feature me 
? 


sive agent, in his 


An Investigator’s Report on Ex- 
clusive Agencies 


store, 


“In the first place,” he said, “it 


is so easy to sell 


that shirt that 


I do not have to spend any time 
convincing my customers of the 
merits of the article, for the man 


who comes 


in and asks for a 


Manhattan shirt is already famil- 


iar with its merits. 


My turnovers 


are quick and the article itself 
brings people to my store, thus 
helping me to sell my other mer- 


chandise.” 

ONE DISADVANTAGE OF EXCLUSIVE 
PROPOSITION 

“But,” he continued, “while 


there are advantages, there is one 
great disadvantage which I think 
the exclusive agent faces, and that 
is, he is always at the mercy of 


the manufacturer. 


Now I remem- 


ber that when I first started to 
handle Manhattan shirts fifteen 


years ago, there 


was only one 


other man in this city besides my- 
self handling them. At the pres- 


ent time there are six others. 


So 


you see that after working hard 
and putting my own efforts and 


time into pushing 


this particular 


brand, when I am ready to reap 
the benefits of my work, some- 
body else comes in and shares 


them with me. 


I know that from 


time to time new agencies are 
being opened and pretty soon the 


man who always 


came into my 


store to buy the Manhattan shirt 
will be able to go around the cor- 
ner and secure one there also. 

“I practically carry Manhattan 


shirts exclusively. 


Now, suppos- 


ing that any time the Manhattan 
shirt people should have a quar- 
rel with me and take my agency 
away, where would I stand then? 
Ali my years of effort and work 
will have been in vain. I will prac- 
tically have to start over again. 
And let me tell you,” he went on, 
“that if I had to start in business 
all over again I would never fea- 
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ture an agency proposition. I 
know of a case right here in this 
town where a man had the exclu- 
sive agency for a certain shoe and 
he was doing a fine business for 
it. A firm came around to the 
manufacturer of that shoe and 
made him an offer to use about 
twice the amount of that shoe for 
the year. The manufacturer 
thought it a good business trans- 
action and accepted the proposi- 
_ tion, and the man who had held 
the agency for several years and 
who had done a great deal of ad- 
vertising for the product was 
thrown overboard. And I am 
auite positive if I had been push- 
ing my own private brand in the 
fifteen years that I have been 
pushing Manhattan shirts, and had 
put the same amount of effort 
and time into it, while I might not 
be doing the same volume of busi- 
ness, my profits would be about 
the same, and [ would not have a 
customer who could go around 
the corner and get my shirt. He 
would have to come to me for it.” 

This is not only the argument 
of one merchant in this line; it is 
the argument of a great many. 
They seem to feel more or less 
the same way towards the exclu- 
sive agency proposition. 
EXPERIENCE OF RETAILERS WITH 
BOTH METHODS 


interviewed 


Among others I 
was J. Pinto, of Pinto Brothers, 
who at present controls four fine 
haberdasheries and clothing stores 


in New York City. In speaking 
with him on the question of the 
exclusive agency—as to its advan- 
tages to the dealer, he said: 

“T believe an exclusive agency 
is a good thing provided you can 
make the proper contract with the 
manufacturer. The great trouble 
is that in the case of a well-adver- 
tised article the manufacturer will 
make a contract to suit his conve- 
nience. I receive many offers for 
exclusive agencies, but I won't 
touch them. Some time ago I had 
the exclusive agency to sell E-Z 
Belts. My contract was for two 
years. I knew that the object of 
the manufacturer was to have me 
open the market for him and use 
my efforts in pushing the prod- 


uct. Then he would extend th 
agencies to every dealer Willing to 
carry the belts. Fortunately, 
new belt came out which was ay 
improvement over the E-Z Bel 

and I took in this other line, 9 | 
did not care what the manufac. 
turer did when my contract ey. 
pired. 

_ “There was a time,” he con 
tinued, “when I was strongly op. 
posed to advertised goods and | 
never stocked them. While my 
views have not changed, still | 
have been compelled to change my 
policy, so that now, if you will 
look through my shelves, you will 
find advertised goods aplenty, 
And this is because I am com. 
pelled to carry them. I know 
that if a customer comes in here 
for Onyx hosiery and I cannot 
give it to him he will go on the 
next block to get it. It is to meet 
these conditions that I keep Onyx 
hose. And sometimes, to meet 
conditions of the advertiser, I get 
up an article under my own brand 
to compete with the advertised ar- 
ticle. For example, at the time 
when Holeproof hosiery — made 
its appearance, I knew that its 
great value lay in the fact that it 
was guaranteed. So I got out the 
Pinto hose, and whenever a man 
came in for Holeproof hosiery I 
convinced him that the Pinto ho- 
siery was just as good, and that 
he could come back at any time 
and exchange any pair of hose 
with the Pinto label on that 
was not satisfactory to him. And 
I can assure you that we have 
built up a fine business in Pinto 
hose, and many a time I get a tele. 
phone call from a small haber- 
dasher uptown or downtown ask- 
ing if I won’t sell him Pinto hose. 
_ “A great many of my friends 
in the business have held exclusive 
agencies and have thrown them 
over. Others told me that they 
were sorry that they had ever 
taken them on, I remember ¢s- 
pecially one friend of mine, ina 
Western town, who had the ex- 
clusive agency for a certain well- 
known brand of clothing, He 
found one year that the brand was 
not popular with the styles, so in- 
stead of placing his usual $12,000 
order with the manufacturer, he 
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split it up in three parts and 
bought $4,000 worth of goods 
from the manufacturer and placed 
two $4,000 orders with two other 
manufacturers whose lines were 
not exclusive, but were better 
gllers, The manufacturer of the 
well-known brand wrote back 
and said he was sorry to note 
that the dealer's order amounted 
to just one-third of what he is 
actually buying, and that unless 
the dealer could place an order 
for the usual amount he would 
have to take away the agency and 
give it to someone else. 

“Now, many times a manufac- 
turer has offered me a special 
discount to carry his name in the 
shirts which I buy. It is a very 
attractive offer and often I have 
been tempted to accept it. But 
my own experience and the expe- 
rience of my friends has led me 
to believe that in the end I 
would be the loser. So I feature 
my own label in my shirts, and I 
can prove to you that it pays me 
to do this. I have a special shirt 
which I sell for a dollar. Some 


time ago I ran out of that shirt 


and wrote to the manufacturer to 
make me up a shipment immedi- 
ately. He wrote back and told 
me that it would take some time 
but that he would send a shirt 
with his own label in for a little 
while. Well, we were com- 
pelled to take those, and when 
people came in and asked for our 
shirt and we handed them the 
shirt with the manufacturer’s 
label in, they refused to take it 
in spite of its being the same 
quality and the same design. 
“This is only one of the in- 
stances that have convinced me 
that as long as I use my personal 
efforts in giving people the right 
quality of goods, they will always 
come back to my store to buy.” 
Milton Weber, of No. 7 Wall 
Street, New York, who was for- 
merly one of the firm of Weber 
& Heilbroner, but is now in busi- 
ness for himself under the name 
of Milton Weber, Inc., told me 
that -he considered that modern 
retailing is based upon the prin- 
ciple of giving the public what 
they want instead of trying to 
force upon them brands of your 


own or trade-marked goods which 
are pushed by some retailers on 
account of the trade concessions. 
The retailer who is in for a long 
pull and wants to build up a pat- 
ronage that he can depend upon, 
makes it his business to get the 


. best brands, features them strong- 


ly, co-operates with these high- 
class manufacturers in each line, 
and rarely can he be influenced 
to change from one line to an- 
other through seeming induce- 
ments or temporary gains. 


A DEPARTMENT STORE VIEW 


A buyer in one of the largest 
department stores in this country. 
expressed his views on the ex- 
clusive agency question in this 
way: 

“I believe it is a bad policy for 
any store, including ours, to take 
an exclusive agency for any ar- 
ticle, because it puts you practi- 
cally at the mercy of the manu- 
facturer. If we were to take on 
a proposition of this sort, after 
advertising and using our best 
efforts to build up a fine trade, 
the manufacturer might for some 
reason take the agency away from 
us and we would have to start all 
over again. 

“The great value of the ex- 
clusive agency to the manufac- 
turer is that it makes him dis- 
tinctive and that he does not have 
to fear competition. And in a 
great many cases where the ex- 
clusive agency is offered, it is be- 
cause the manufacturer wants to 
create a demand for his goods. 
After he has accomplished this 
result, he takes away the agency 
and everybody may get the prod- 
uct. 

“Our house does a tremendous 
lot of advertising and every ar- 
ticle we advertise as a general 
rule sells in great quantities. 
Therefore it pays us to feature 
our product or a nationally adver- 
tised article in such a way that 
we are never at a disadvantage.” 

To illustrate what the depart- 
ment store buyer had in mind I 
need only cite from an interview 
which [I had with Julius Strauss. 
of 1200 Broadway. Mr. Strauss 
is the sole distributor in the 
United States for the Imperial 
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Royal Austrian Lace industry. 
He advertises in a department 
store trade-paper the following 
special offer: 

“Remember, this offer will be 
made to one store in each town. 
If you accept our offer at once, 
you can be sole agent in your 
community for the sale of Im- 
perial Royal Austrian Laces, and 
this privilege probably amounts 
to a franchise which will grow 
more valuable month by month 
and year by year.” 

I asked Mr. Strauss whether 
he thought it were wise to tie 
himself up with one department 
store in each town. 

“Well,” he answered, “the rea- 
son that I have to resort to this 
method is because of the com- 
modity I handle. At the present 
time Dame Fashion doesn’t favor 
real laces. Laces are a product 
which depends upon style, and just 
now people want ,soft and filmy 
laces. I must educate them to 
the value of real laces. In order 
to do this I have to make this 
special offer through one store in 
a community. 


“But I only make a contract for 
a season, with the option that the 
department store may renew it at 


the end of that time. However, 
as soon as real laces are well 
known and are appreciated by the 
public, and a demand for them is 
created, an exclusive agency would 
not be so essential.” 

Mr. Heilbroner, of the firm of 
Weber & Heilbroner, who at the 
present time is one of the leading 
merchants in New York City and 
controls a chain of eleven stores 
which are among the most up-to- 
date men’s furnishing stores in 
New York, said that while he 
features Manhattan shirts ex- 
clusively, still through his own 
efforts he has been able to build 
up a most profitable clothing and 
hat business. These are made un- 
der his own private brand, and the 
thing which Mr. Heilbroner has 
worked for has been distinctive- 
ness and exclusiveness in style 
and cut. It is a remarkable thing 
that although Mr. Heilbroner has 
been so successful with his pri- 
vate brand he features exclusively 
the Manhattan shirt. In com- 


menting on the situation He Said: 

“I favor featuring Manhattan 
shirts because they give me 
a chance to concentrate my ef- 
forts on a brand which I.am not 
afraid to guarantee. With our 
name and reputation we are will. 
ing to back the Manhattan shirt 
The Manhattan shirt people are 
a fair house to deal with, and 
while profit on their product is 
not too large, still with the quick 
turnover and the great demand 
that shirt has created, it is worth 
while to feature it.” 


HOW EXCLUSIVE AGENCY HELPS 


MANHATTAN SHIRTS 

“But,” I questioned, “do you 
think it is advantageous to the 
manufacturer to have such a 
well-known product featured by 
limited shops ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I do, for 
if everybody were allowed to 
carry Manhattan shirts they would 
soon become common and lose 
their popularity because the deal- 
er would then substitute his own 
private brand. At the present 
time we feature no other shirt 
but the Manhattan. If all dealers 
were carrying Manhattan shirts, 
you can rest assured that our 
Manhattan shirt business would 
dwindle a good deal because with 
our reputation among the trade | 
am sure we could sell our own 
shirts.” , 

“Don’t you think that you your- 
self are at a disadvantage by 
featuring the Manhattan shirt ex- 
clusively? Isn’t it possible that 
something may come up between 
you and the manufacturer some 
time and he may take the agency 
away from you?” 

“We have no fear of ever losing 
the agency with the Manhattan 
shirt people because we know 
that so long as we do what is 
right by them they will do the 
same by us. Again, our position 
in the merchandising field is so 
strong that we feel it would be 
detrimental to the manufacturer 
to take the agency from uws. 
At the present time we buy ovet 
a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of shirts a year, and you 
can imagine that the manufacturer 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Stability 


The inference from the current news 
is that the advertising world consists 
very largely of accounts traveling rap- 
idly from one agency to another and 
of agency employees changing em- 
ployers even more rapidly. 
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We think our pride is justifiable in 
the constancy of our clientele and of 
our own staff. It argues healthy in- 
terior conditions and robust successful 
functioning. 
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It would take a pretty big man to 
select his agency along this line of 
reasoning, because there is nothing 
showy or emotional about it. But we 
are most anxious to work for the very 
men (few though they may be), who 
can appreciate this point of view. 
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F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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Net Paid Circulation April Ig 


Net Paid 25. [th 


Net Paid April 44 


‘7118, 8i4 


Net Paid Moat’ 28% 


z Collier’s Circulation Issue of April lb 


Copies Printed Gross Cir. Net Cir. Ne hoe 
752,500 746,107 741,297 


Present rate of $3.00 a line based on | 
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NEVERY WEEK 
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FICOLLIER’S 


‘THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Advertising Manager 








JACK LONDON, War Correspondent 
(His first article in the May 16th issue) 


JIMMY HARE, Veteran War Photographer 

JAMES B. CONNOLLY, Sailor-War Correspondent 

HENRY REUTERDAHL, Naval Artist 

ARTHUR RUHL, War Correspondent 

ton the job at different war points for Collier’s. 

London, Connolly, Hare, Reuterdahl, are working 
exclusively for_ the readers of Collier’s. 
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Nearly 8 Out of 10 Southern 
Homes Are Farm Homes 
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In the United States 46 per cent 
of the population is rural. 


In the North 41 per cent live in 
the country. 

In the South 77 per cent live in 
the country. 

One-half of the entire popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture live in 
the South Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral States. 


Here are 15,000,000 prosperous 
people who buy the necessities, 
the comforts and luxuries of life. 
No manufacturer seeking a na- 
tional distribution and sale can 
afford to overlook this big market. 


Distribution is easy to effect if 
coupled with a strong demand- 


creating campaign in the farm 
papers. 

“Convenience” and “emergency” 
goods are mostly distributed by 
the jobbers, who cover the small 
towns thoroughly. 


All the Farm Papers You 


Both jobbers and dealers are fa- 
vorable to trade-marked advertised 
goods that carry a fair margin of 
profit. 

The dealers are especially fa- 
vorable to articles advertised in 
farm papers, for about 85 per cent 
of the trade of the small-town 
merchant is done with the families 
engaged in farming. 

The farmer is tremendously in 
favor of buying his implements, 
food, clothing, household furnish- 
ings and all supplies by their 
trade-marked name, and buying 
articles from advertisers guaran- 
teed by his farm paper. 


The distribution machinery is here. 
Create the demand, and it is easy to get 
your goods on the dealers’ shelves. 

There was never a better time than 
Now to start planning.a campaign to 
secure the business .of the Southern 
farmer. 

Here are all the Southern farm papers 
you need to introduce your goods to 
this vast buying public. 


Need to Cover the South 


A Combined Circulation of 681,072 


The Southern Ruralist 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Farming 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Modern Farming 
New Orleans, La. 


The Southern Planter 
Richmond, Va. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Southern Agriculturist 
Nashville, Tena. 
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will go very slow in losing an ac- 
count of such size. My business 
experience has taught me that a 
manufacturer never takes away 
an agency unless he has a good 
reason for so doing. As long as 
the dealer is using his best ef- 
forts to push the manufacturer’s 
line, he need not fear the man- 
ufacturer. We often hear dealers 
complaining of agencies being 
taken away from them, but in 
such cases I think you will al- 
ways find that the dealer is at 
fault. A small dealer will take 
the Manhattan shirt agency or 
the agency for some other prod- 
uct and use it as a bait, and in- 
stead of pushing the agency ar- 
ticle, he will push his own private 
brand. When the manufacturer 
becomes aware of this, of course, 
he will take the agency away and 
give it to the man whom he thinks 
will make the most of it. 

“Another advantage of the ex- 
clusive agency is that the dealer 
is able to get the full price for 
a product and have no fear that 
his next-door competitor will 
undersell him. The Manhattan 
shirt people allow you a sale at 
a certain time of the year, and 
during that period every dealer 
in Manhattan shirts has a certain 
specified time when he can sell 
the shirt at a certain cut price. 
He cannot begin a day earlier 
than the time stated and he must 
not continue the sale a day later. 
If he does, he is liable to get 
himself into trouble. 

“The great disadvantage in 
pushing the private brand is that 
you are always cutting the 
price. Having no standard of 
price to be guided by, you 
are many times tempted to 
cut when you find your sales are 
not so many, and the fear that 
you may be overstocked at the 
end of the season constantly 
keeps you cutting and cutting, 
with the result that you are ma- 
king less profit through the pri- 
vate-brand article than through 
the well-advertised one.” 


HEIGHTENS APPRECIATION OF OTHER 
MERCHANDISE 


Mr. Vogel, of Vogel & Co., lo- 
cated on One Hundred and Twen- 


‘ 


ty-fifth street, New York, who 
have the exclusive agency for 
Kuppenheimer clothes for the up- 
per part of New York City, 
claims that the agency for this 
brand of clothes is of special 
value to him and that it helps him 
materially in every way to sell 
his other merchandise. He said: 
“The line is so well advertised and 
is so satisfactory to our custom- 
ers that it raises the standard of 
our other merchandise in the eyes 
of our customers. Although we 
have a private brand of our own, 
we feature Kuppenheimer to the 
extent of advertising it ourselves, 
and we never think of persuading 
a customer to take a suit of our 
clothes, although in many cases 
the profit on our private brand 
is much greater.” 

He further stated: “It is much 
better for the manufacturer to 
limit us with the exclusive agency 
for Kuppenheimer clothes for the 
reasoh that if our competitors 
also sold them, there would be 
keen competition which would re- 
sult in price-cutting. As soon as 
that resulted, there would be no 
interest on our part to push Kup- 
penheimer clothes, but our own 
private brand would be given pref- 
erence. Often a salesman comes 
in to see me and in order to im- 
press me with the value of his 
goods, immediately tells me that 
he sold Jones across the street. 
As soon as he tells me that, he 
has no chance to sell me; and 
I think this analogy would apply 
to Kuppenheimer clothes.” 


CONDITIONS IN HARDWARE FIELD 


In the hardware line I find that 
very few exclusive agency prop- 
ositions are offered to dealers. 
Those which are offered are glad- 
ly. accepted. Some of the hard- 
ware dealers who accept these ex- 
clusive agencies say they realize 
that they are for only a short 
time: that as soon as an article 
is in popular demand they will 
lose the agency and will merely 
become one of the many who 
will handle it, and with this 
knowledge in view, they take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities and 
feature the articles exclusively. 

I interviewed Mr. Ludlow, 
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- president of Ludlow & Squires 
Hardware Company, Newark, N. 
J. Mr. Ludlow said, in part: “I 
favor the exclusive agency and 
think it a good thing for both 
the manufacturer and the dealer. 
I always try to get the exclusive 
agency for any advertised article 
and I push it to the utmost while 
I have it. It not only helps me 
sell this particular article, but it 
sells the others for me. There 
are not many exclusive agencies 
in this line, but those which we 
have are good because the prod- 
ucts are meritorious and stand 
for quality. This helps us build 
up our reputation for our own 
products, and one of the most im- 
portant things about the exclusive 
agency*is that the price is main- 
tained, so we are able to make 
a fair margin of profit. I never 
accept the exclusive agency with 
the idea that I am going to keep 
it forever. I know that as soon 
as the article is in popular de- 
mand, the agency will be extend- 
ed. With this idea in mind, I 
always make special efforts to 
push the article and get the most 
out of it while I have it. 

“We have had several ex- 
clusive agencies taken from 
us. By that I mean that they 
were extended to others. How- 
ever, we do not lose any sales 
by this, but as a matter of fact, 
our sales increase normally. I 
don’t think it harms us in the least 
when an agency is extended, but 
I would rather have it exclusively 
because, after all, it compels a 
person to come to our store alone.” 

I talked with another hardware 
dealer, located in Harlem, who 
favored the exclusive agency and 
said that it is all right as long 
as he has it. “The trouble with 
the manufacturer is that he al- 
ways gets you from his end, but 
you have no recourse whatever. 
A salesman comes around and 
tells me that I will be the only 
one in the neighborhood who will 
keep a certain article. After I 
have done all the work in market- 
ing it and using my personal ef- 


forts to create a sale I find that - 


my next-door competitor has it 
in the window. When the sales- 
man comes around again he 


swears that he had 
— it. But the ex 
1as its fine points. It 

materially in our own busine 

I talked with J. Florian of th 

is 4 _ e 
I. Davega Company, which ig |p. 
cated in the busiest part of One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
He is a big distributor of the 
Victor Talking Machine and also 
deals extensively in sporting 
goods. He favors the exclusive 
agency because the manufacturer 
can control the price, and this ig 
of great value to him. “We are 
one of the agents for the Victor 
Talking Machine,” he remarked, 
“The Victor people have our 
signed contract, but we haven't 
theirs. I think this is the best 
thing for us, as well as all the 
other dealers, for while we have no 
recourse against the Victor people 
and they can take the contract 
away from us at any time, still 
I think that as long as we do our 
work and fulfil every part of the 
contract, we need not fear the 
Victor people. In this way we 
are compelled to use our efforts 
to carry out every obligation of 
the contract.” 

This is a rather peculiar state- 
ment for a merchant to make who 
finds himself in the hands of the 
manufacturer, but evidently he has 
good cause to do it for the com- 
pany had a contract for the Victor 
for some years and it has proved 
very profitable to it. 


nothing to do 
clusive agency 


EASE OF DISTRIBUTION 


One of the men connected with 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
said: “It is to the advantage of 
the manufacturer to give us the , 
exclusive agency. Owing to the 
fact that we are jobbers as well 
as retailers of hardware we can 
get distribution for an article at 
much less cost than the manufac- 
turer himself. We have sales- 
men’ who visit all dealers. Our 
catalogue of 1,200 pages goes all 
over the country. Ifa manufac- 
turer has no money to invest i 
national advertising, we can get 
distribution for him through our 
salesmen, catalogue and our ad- 
vertising and he may not actually 
lay out one cent. All we expect 
is a fair margin of profit. 
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“Again, it is of value to a man- 
wfacturer to have only one agency 
for a certain territory because if 
several jobbers are handling the 
same articles competition arises 
and the prices are cut. The sales- 
men of these various houses will 
yisit' the same dealers and the re- 
sult will be that one will try to 
yndersell the other. It is known 
in many cases that after one sales- 
man has quoted a price and a sec- 
ond one comes around and quotes 
his price, the dealer will give the 
impression to the second sales- 
man that the first one is trying 
to quote him a much lower price.” 


WHY WISS SHEARS DO NOT FAVOR 
EXCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENT 


I approached Mr. Clark, sales 
manager of J. Wiss & Son, New- 
ark, N. J.. wlio are manufac- 
turers of shears. This company 
does national advertising and has 
dealers all over the country han- 
dling its shears. I asked Mr. Clark 
if his firm favored exclusive agen- 
cies, and he said: “We discourage 
exclusive agencies and never even 
think it is worth while to con- 
sider them. Our goods are soa 
well advertised that we have a 
constant demand for our prod- 
ucts from dealers. Every dealer 
is glad to handle our line be- 
cause we allow a fair margin of 
profit. We also discourage price- 
cutting and in opening an account 
we always tell the man at what 
price we expect him to sell our 
products. We find that the dealer 
is willing to co-operate with us 
and is constantly asking us for ad- 
vertising and display material. 
We rarely have a man ask for 
an exclusive agency, but when he 
does, we turn him down. In 
Toronto the dealers co-operate 
amongst themselves. This has 
been accomplished through the 
efforts of one of our salesmen. 
He has interested the dealers in 
having a ‘Wiss Week. At a 
certain time of the year the deal- 
ers in Toronto who carry Wiss 
Products have special window dis- 
plays and run ads in the papers. 
They have found that this stim- 
ulates trade and increases sales.” 

I asked Mr. Clark if it would 
not be better to limit Wiss prod- 
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ucts to one dealer in the small 
towns, and he said that in such 
cases his house uses its judgment, 
and it all depends upon the possi- 
ble consumption of the town. 


D. Jonas, advertising manager 


of Tower Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 


extensive stationers and 


manufacturers of novelties, said: 
“We are not in favor of special 
agencies unless we can get a con- 
tract with the manufacturer which 
will give us ample protection. It 


h 


as been our experience that af- 


ter we take an agency and use 
our advertising and selling ef- 
forts to build up a fine trade for 


it, it is taken away from us. 


We 


believe it is better for us if the 
manufacturer sells his article to 
everybody, providing he uses’ na- 
tional advertising to obtain dis- 
tribution and makes an effort to 
maintain the price, which he can 
always do if he uses the proper 
methods.” , 


Mr.- Benjamin, of Benjamin & 


Johns, of Newark, N. J., makers 


oO 


f corsets, said: “We do not be- 


lieve in exclusive agencies be- 
cause our goods are so much in 
demand that we have no trouble 
in placing them. We never think 


ce) 


small towns? 


f giving exclusive agencies.” 
“Well,” I asked, “how about the 
Don’t you think it 


would be better if one man used 


h 


is efforts in your line?” 
“No. As a matter of fact, we 


don’t play for small towns _be- 
cause our goods are too high- 
priced. You see, our line of cor- 
sets runs from $5 to $50, and we 
have only a few numbers which 
sell at $3.50. This is too much 


for small towns. 


People in these 


towns who can afford to buy one 
of our corsets at such a price will 
invariably go to a large town to 
do their shopping. We therefore 
find it better to use our efforts 
in large cities.” 


McClure Publications, Inc., 


(To be continued) 


Moore Succeeds Manning at 
McClure’s 


S. Moore, secretary of_ the 
ew York, 


the advertising de- 


Arthur 


in charge of 


partments of McClure’s Magazine and 


The Ladies’ World beginning May 1. 
He succeeds W. W. Manning, now ad- 


vertising director 


of The Woman’s 


World, 
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Straight Talk to Retailers 


W. R. Hotchkin Compares Un- 
branded Goods to Coins That Do 
Not Bear the Government Stamp 
—The Wisdom of Directing En- 
ergy to Sell Goods Already Half 
Sold 


R. HOTCHKIN, of the 
*Cheltenham Advertising 
Service, New York, made a force- 
ful plea recently to retailers to 
take advantage of the prestige of 
advertised goods. Speaking before 
the Cleveland Ad Club, he urged 
merchants to make the easy rather 
than the hard sales. 

He said: 

“The easy way is to sell people 
the goods that they ask for. 

“The hard way is to try to sell 
them something else. 

“Advertising is to-day making 
millions of people go into stores 
all over this country* and buy 
goods. 

“Progressive manufacturers are 
doing the lion’s share of this ad- 
vertising. 

“Pick up any of the great mag- 
azines and you will see the ad- 
vertising of thousands of articles 
that millions of people are going 
to buy. Yes, they are going to 
buy them. 

“Year after year they buy them 
—or the advertising wouldn’t be 
continued. 

“But where do they buy them? 
From you? 

“Or do they buy them from 
your competitor? 

“Who is getting this big busi- 
ness, that comes so easy? ° 

“I realize that in the ready-to- 
wear business the advertising has 
not yet been broadly developed. 

“There are only a few national- 
ly-known names—and Cleveland 
owns most of them, and the great- 
est of them. 

“But who would think of go- 
ing into a piano store and being 
shown a piano that bore only the 
name of the dealer? 

“Who buys a corset that bears 
only the name of the dealer? 

“When you buy shoes do you 
want the maker's name in them? 
Wouldn't you prefer to wear Onyx 
hosiery? 


“What would you think of the 
agent who refused to have the 
Packard nameplate on the car he 
wanted to sell ‘you? Would yoy 
buy it without the nameplate? 

_ “How would you like to go 
into a bank, just before Christ. 
mas, to get some ten-dollar gold 
pieces to give to your favored 
employees, and have the -cashier 
hand you plain discs of gold 
without the Government's stamp 
on them? 

“He might say, ‘Why, they are 
exactly the same weight and fine- 
ness of the Government’s eagles, 
and are worth exactly the same 
amount of money.’ 

“Wouldn’t you begin to suspect 
that cashier of graft, or actual dis- 
honesty ? 

“But you wouldn’t have done 
that ages age, when it was the 
custom to use gold that way; 
but you would know that. the 
cashier was at least a Rip Van 
Winkle. 

“The manufacturer should al- 
ways help you sell your mer- 
chandise. It is part of his duty 
to you. 

“Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
couldn’t make a success of sell- 
ing their clothing by national ad- 
vertising alone. 

“Neither could the stores if they 
alone advertised it. 

“But, with the makers doing the 
strong national advertising, and 
the stores doing the local adver- 
tising, there is tremendous suc- 
cess for both. 

“This is the kind of co-opera- 
tion that makes for easy store- 
keeping and profitable business. 

“This is the coming way of 
selling women’s apparel. 

“When the woman comes into 
the store and is shown the gar- 
ments that she has read about in 
her favorite magazine, it is like 
meeting a friend. It appeals to 
her confidence. She has more 
confidence in the store. The sale 
is more quickly made, and the 
woman is better satisfied. 

“See that there is real salesman- 
ship in your advertising. 

“Fill it with enthusiasm. : 

“Put into it the force that will 
compel people to come to your 
store.” 
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SHAW ADVERTISING COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING CHICAGO 





March 23, 1914. 


Railway Age-Gazette, 
Chicago, 111. 


Gent 1 emen:= 


A very interesting and very useful book 
will some day be written about Technical Advertis- 
ing, And it will contain, among many other things, 
these four principles: 


1. Do.not write a technical adver- 
tisement without first getting 
a clear conception in your own 
mind of the typical man whom you 
want to read it. 


Explain what the thing you are 
advertising will do end how it 
does it rather than what it is 
and how it is made. 


Pick out the points of differ- 
ence and awelt on these; avoid 
general claims but give plenty 
of specific instances. 


4. Don't trust to mere assertion -- 
show the REASON why. 


We have tried to follow these four prin- 
ciples in the preparation of the advertisements of 
the Automatic Electric Company which have been 
appearing recently in your columns. The results al- 
ready produced by these advertisements seem to prove 
their correctness. 


We wish to thank you for the splendid co- 
operation which your service department has extended 
to us at all times. Much of the attractiveness of the 
advertisements has been due to your excellent handling 
of the typography. 


Yours truly, 
SHAW ADVERTISING CO. 


m3/30 By fips Birchud 

















Four valuable pointers to advertisers who use the RAILWAY AGE 
GAZETTE (weekly), RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE, MECHAN.- 
one ~ aia (monthly) and THE SIGNAL ENGINEER 
monthly 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
Woolworth Building Transportation Building Citizens Building 
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50,602 


Daily Average Circulation of the Banner for the 
Month of March. Decidedly the Largest Ever 
Attained by a Nashville Newspaper. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., of 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER 


Published Daily at Nashville, Tenn. 
Required by Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 





Editor—R. H. Yancey, Nashville, Tenn. 

Managing Edjtor—M. B. Morton, Nashville, Tenn. 

Business Manager—E. M. Foster, Nashville, Tenn. 

Publisher—Nashville Banner Publishing Co. 

Name of stockholders holding 1% or more of total amount 
of stock—E. B. Stahlman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, 
holding 1% or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or 
other securities : 

E. B. Stahlman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
ending March 31, 1914 

Exchanges, complimentary and other unpaid 


Total paid and unpaid 
E. M. FOSTER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 
1914. (SEAL) . W. H. Raymond, Notary Public. 
My Commission expires January 7, 1918. 





This statement is published as required by Act of Con- 
gress. The Banner has nothing to conceal, either as to its 
ownership or circulation, and is delighted to be officially given 
an opportunity to tell the government and the public in gen- 
eral of its magnificent growth. This statement shows an 
increase in paid circulation over the last government report, 
made on October 1, 1913, of 5,246. The average circulation 
for the month of March was 50,602. This is the first time 
in the thirty-seven years’ history of the Banner that its daily 
circulation has passed the half-century mark, and it is larger 
by nearly 50% than that of any other newspaper ever pub- 
lished in Nashville. 
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Search for ‘“Holeproof” 
Definition Ends 


SNS the course of an ar- 
ticle, “What Is a Good Defi- 


nition of Advertising ?” which 
appeared in Printers’ INK De- 
cember 4, 1913, it was explained 
that Nathan Musher, president of 
The Pompeian Company (olive 
oil), Washington, i Oe wanted a 
entiine definition of advertising. 
“What he wants,” the reference 
said, “is a definition which is 
‘holeproof’ and will satisfy bank 
officials when he wants to borrow 
money.” Since then The Pom- 
peian Company has concluded a 
prize contest designed to produce 
a best definition of advertising. 
Facts regarding the results are set 
forth in the following which is 
part of a letter from The Pom- 
peian Company to PRINTERS’ INK. 


Over 500 contributions were sent in 
to The Pompeian Company’s prize con- 
test for the best definition of advertising. 

It was some task for the judges—Mr. 
Frank Webb, of the Baltimore News; 
Mr. Grafton B. Perkins, of the Resinol 
Chemical Company, and Mr. L. Weigert, 
of The Pompeian Company—to decide 
on the best definition, as there were so 
many good ones submitted. 

The prize of $25 was awarded to Mr. 
Walter I, ‘Hamburger, advertising man- 
ager of Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Balti- 
more, who submitted the following: 

“Advertising—the force which enables 
the modern business man to disregard 
the distance between himself and his 
prospective customers. 

“The force which gives him a million 
eloquent tongues with which to tell his 
business story to the world. 

“The force which enables him to cre- 
ate new desires, and to point out new 
ways of supplying old needs. 

“The force which, properly directed, 
will make a worthy business prosper, 
but which, no matter how cleverly ap- 
plied, cannot give permanence to an 
enterprise founded on falsehood. 

“The force by which a business may 
be built or wrecked; and which, in the 
last analysis, brings to him who uses it 
just that measure of success that his 
efforts deserve. 

“Advertising—the force ,which has 
transformed the parlor melodeon into a 
pianola, the cracker barrel into an In er 
Seal package, the crane over the hearth 
into a fireless ‘cooker, and everything 
else in the world in like degree.’ 

The following are a few of those. that 
are worthy of mention: 


“A new science 

Developed within the last decade. 

Very slightly appreciated 

Except by the wise minority. 

Rightly used, a tremendous business 
accelerator, 
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Though a bottomless pit if attempted 

Ignorantly or carelessly. 

Simply the study of Human Nature 

Intensified to create a 

Natural and lively desire to purchase 
the 

Goods you have to _ sell.—Hooprer 
Emory, Assistant to President, The 
Baltimore Trust Company.” 


“Advertising is the dissemination of 
information pertaining to any given arti- 
cle, project or proposition. Its object 
is to attract attention, develop interest 
and create a desire to possess or patron- 
ize that which is advertised to such a 
degree as will impel either present or 
future action—C. (C. Stockrorp, care 
There’s a Reason Company, Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich.” 


“Advertising is any public device that 
arrests attention, creates desire, con- 
vinces the judgment and opens the pub- 
lic purse.—Mrs. J. J. OConnnt,, 934 
I st., N.W., Washington, D. C.” 


“Advertising: The act of popularizing, 
through the use of paid announcements 
of any kind, any product, method, sys- 
tem, ——- or policy.—J. R. Mor- 
FETT, 931 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.” 


“Advertising is first to make one feel 
his great need of a certain article, then 
to state graphically how that need can 
be supvlied—Muiss F. A. Jackson, 
Demorest, Ga.” 


“An advertisement is a paid announce- 
ment designed to cut the costs of selling 
and to educate the pub‘ic.—Herpert N. 
Casson, care The H. K. McCann Co., 
11 Broadway, New York City.’ 


“The Fordowner” a New 
Publication 

A new entry in the class-journal field, 
and one that strikes an unusual note, 
is The Fordowner, which has_ been 
established at Cleveland, O., by Thomas 
P. Hallock. The paper, as its name indi- 
cates, is to be devoted exclusively to 
the interests of owners of “the universal 
car,” but it is stated that it is an en- 
tirely independent publication, in- which 
the manufacturers of the car are not 
interested. The Fordowner will appear 
monthly. Mr. Hallock was formeriy 
editor of Shoe Findings, of Cleveland. 
Harry Schwarzschild has become manag- 
ing editor of Shoe Findings, which has 
announced that it will remove to Chi- 
cago, effective May 1. 


A Waltham Window Display 


The Waltham Watch Company is dis 
tributing among retail jewelers han- 
dling its line an exhibit which is proving 
worth while for window-display pur- 
poses. It consists of the separate parts 
used in making a Riverside watch, which 
are attractively mounted and enclosed 
in a glass case. Owing to the great 
number of parts, as well as the delicacy 
and minute proportions of many of them. 
the observer is necessarily impressed 
with the skill and manufacturing ability 
back of a Waltham. Jewelers are giv- 
ing the display considerable prominence. 
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The 


Syracuse 
Post- 
Standard 


goes into practically 
every home of pur- 
chasing power in 
Syracuse and 
throughout North- 
ern New York 
every week day in 
the year. 


Naturally it carries 
more advertising 
than any other 
Syracuse News- 
paper. 


Local Circulation 


Over 29,000 Net 


Total Circulation 
Over 50,000 Net 


Inc. 


Managers Foreign Advertising 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





INK 


Diagram Coupon 
Doubles Inquiries 


HE Pedlar People, Ltd., of 

Oshawa, Ontario, manufac. 
turers of architectural sheet-metal 
building material, are using a 
novel coupon in their farm-paper 
advertising, which they claim has 
practically doubled the inquiries, 
Briefly, the coupon includes a dia- 
gram of the two types of barns 











Send for 
Catalogue 22 F.0D. 








-_ 





WHICH MAKES IT EASY FOR 
FARMERS TO ESTIMATE 


COUPON 


common in Canada, with dimen- 
sion lines, so that the farmer can 
fill in the dimensions and get an 
estimate from the manufacturer 
as to the cost of sheathing his 
barn with steel shingles. 

In explaining the benefits of 
the coupon, A. T. Enlow, adver- 
tising manager of the concern 
says: “Our long experience with 
the farmer has convinced us he 
will read anything half-way inter- 
esting, but he will not go to a 
great deal of trouble in writing 
letters. No doubt this is largely 
due to the fact that his stationery 
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is of an uncertain quality, the 
ink dried up and the pen rusted., 
We figure that by making it easy 
for him to write in and find out 
what it would cost to steel shin- 
gle his barn we would save him a 
lot of figuring and at the same 
time the association of ideas 
would bring results. As a result 
we find we are getting more than 
twice the number of inquiries from 
the same space as we did before 
we adopted this diagram idea.” 


Kellogg Adopts the Waxed 


Paper Covering 


The Kellogg Corn Flake 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich., is 
among the latest to adopt a sanitary 
waxed paper covering, called the ‘‘Wax- 
tite,” for its packages. : 

The advantages of the covering, as 
the Kellogg company sees it, are set 
forth in the April Square Dealer as 
follows: 

“‘Waxtite’ is a guarantee to the con- 
sumer of fresh goods—just as crisp and 
tender, always, as the moment they left 
the ovens. It is a guarantee of purity 
—the most sanitary corn-flake package 
ever put on the market. 

“Waxtite’ is a guarantee to the 
dealer against loss through contamina- 
tion from staleness and from vermin 
that so often infest unprotected cereal 
stocks, causing loss of money and 
(usually) of desirable patronage.” 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has _ been 
using a waxed paper covering as a copy 
argument for some weeks. 


Toasted 


Nuckols Leaves Otis Hidden 

| 

Company 
The Otis Hidden*Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., wholesalers of floor cover- 
ings, cabinet hardware, etc., has an- 
nounced the resignation of its adver- 
tising manager, J. C. Nuckols, who has 
been with the company for two years. 
Mr. Nuckols has become assistant to 
the advertising manager of the Louis- 
ville Herald. Prior to his connection 
with the Hidden company he was adver- 
tising manager for S. Obermeyer, of 
Cincinnati, O., who handles foundry 
supplies. The Otis Hidden Company 
has not yet appointed his successor. 


Hodgkins Promoted by Stude- 
baker 


R. T. Hodgkins, formerly with Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company, New York, is 
now assistant general sa'es manager of 
the Studebaker Corporation (automobile 
division), Detroit: Mr. Hodgkins has 

en New York manager for the Stude- 
baker Brothers Company. 


The Owensboro, Ky., Bill Posting 
Company has changed its name to the 
_— Poster Advertising Com- 





_MEN 


AND FIRMS 


who adopt Old 
Hampshire Bond 


fur letterheads and_ business 
forms do so because they want 
its quiet quality to reflect the 
strong standards of their busi- 
ness. This paper lends added 
dignity to the concern that has 
dignity to start with. 


So that you may know Old 
Hampshire Bond, we will 
gladly send you some sample 
sheets showing examples of 
modern letterheadings. _ Better 
still, enclose ten cents in 
stamps and we will mail you a 
liberal sample box of Old 
Hampshire Bond semi business. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 
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How 
Much? 














Associated Billposters 
8 CO... eee tee ee, 


eo, Enos Throop, Ine.. 
Wall’s National Poster 
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W mm you believe, did your trade appreci- 
omtyear’s advertising? How much of it 
o? 


sive advertising is Poster Adver- 
it is so big and so conspicuously 


Iver most frequently seen by the trade is 
Adiing because it is in sight all day, every 
nd dctically every turn. : 3 


Be Posters 
ESS YOUR TRADE 


Write for free estimates 


RDVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


| Chicago, Ill. 
OFFICIAL SOLICITORS: 


101 West 40th St., New York City 

weeeeeeesee+-Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill, 

ceeseeeeeeeeess.- Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

.+eeeeeee+e1182 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 

1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

_ 8th Floor, Tower Bldg., oe Ill, 
EDA G any Us Vu is 0a k'e.ct es veestvesvisetvessucs 5th Avenue Bldg., New York City 
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Printing 


Manufacturers who have given their catalogs 
and other advertising literature the same con- 
sideration as their general publicity and their 
manufacturing methods, have quite recently 
made a discovery. 


They have discovered that the cooperation of 
the modern printing organization is as valu- 
able to their business as the plans of their 
engineers or the advice of their lawyers. 


In other words, they have discovered that Print- 
ing has become 


a profession 


which is attracting men who know the value 
of direct advertising—men who know how to 
make it a vital force in many campaigns which 
would be failures without it. 


The Cargill Company is a modern printing 
organization which has proven to many of 
America’s progressive manufacturers that its 
cooperation is helping to solve their selling 
problems. 

The Cargill Product is being used more exten- 
sively each year. It is more than an even 


chance you could use it to advantage in your 
business. It will cost you nothing to find out. 


The Cargill Company 


Complete Printing Service 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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Better Display in Hotel 
Ads 


Though This Class Has Been Slow 
to Yield to Better Methods, Prom- 
ising Examples Are Appearing in 
Newspapers and Magazines — 
What It Is in a Hotel Ad That 
Makes It “Draw” 





_ By Gilbert P. Farrar 
WHATEVER we may say or 


do, and no matter how much 
educational work is done, the man 
on the road soliciting ads meets 
hundreds of business men who 
look upon advertising as a useless, 
but perhaps a necessary, expense. 
A majority of the hotel man- 
agers are in this class. At least 


Of New York’s Three 
Hundred and Odd Hotels 
WHY CHOOSE 
Algonquir 


BECAUSE— 

LOCATION.—In the heart of every- 
thing that’s best in New York. 

TONE.-Quiet, Refl Ac. fortabl 

APPOINTMENTS. Up-to-date and 
improving with the times. 

CONSTRUCTION.— Fireproof 
Steel. 

CLASS,—Undeniably ia the first, as 
attested by the quality of its pat- 
ronage. 


EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE HAS 
PRIVATE BATH, WITH SHOWER 
RATES DAY 
Bedroomand Bath = « $2.50 to $3 
Sitting Room, Bedroom and Bath 4 to 6 
Bitting Room, 2 Bedrooms, 2 Baths 6 to 9% 
Sitting Roorr, 8 Bedrooms, $ Baths 10 to 12 
Rooms for Maids and valets - 1 
Hotel Algonquin 

881065 W. 44th 8t., New York 
MAP AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 

FRANK CASE 
























a study of the number of hotel 
ads would seem to indicate this. 
There are a large number of hotel 
ads in newspapers to-day that are 
ng the same copy and set in 
€ same style that they were five, 
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ten or fifteen years ago. 


a “trade” basis. 


Some friends recently showed 
me an ad of the hotel where they 
live, with the request that I fix 
it up and they would submit it to 


We all like 
it, but the ad makes us ashamed 
to point to it and say, ‘We live 
there,” said one of the friends. 

I did the best I could with the 
ad without changing the copy or 
the size of the space and gave 
the revised layout to be turned - 
over to the manager of the hotel. 

The next time I saw my friend 
I was told that the manager said: 
“Well, it’s all right, but we don’t 
have to adveftise, and any old 


the manager. 
“The hotel is fine. 


: One 
reason doubtless is the fact that 
so many of these ads are run on 
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Of New York's 300 and Odd 
Hotels Why Choose the 


Hotel 
Algonquin 


DECAUSE 











LOCATION: » 3 =-———} 
Pi ages ne 


=) 


aS a 


APPOINTMENT: —_—— 
ue — 


5 t0 6 & W. Muth St, New York 
MAP AND Book.er OW REOuEr 
FRANK CASE 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 

















































me 














FIGs, 1 AND 2—a POOR SET-UP REVISED TO FEATURE CHARACTERS OF A HOTEL MORE 
ATTRACTIVELY 


copy or set-up is good enough!” 

Fig. 1 is the ad which this hotel 
Fig. 2 
is my revised layout which was 
submitted to the manager and 


has used for a long time. 


rejected, 
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1 has about nine different 
styles of type in it. For Fig. 2 
I would use Cheltenham Bold 
where “Hotel Algonquin” and the 
address appears, and set the rest 
of the ad in plain Old Style or 


Fig. 


ONIVERSITY PLACE 
One Black West of Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


se to Whélesale an 
Districts, fattroed sua 


shi 


Sone fer fore Pactrnted Orltount 


FIG. 3——-CONTRAST THESE 


Caslon Old Style type. The copy 
itself in Fig. 1 is about on a par 
with the average hotel ad. The 
arrangement and display, however, 
place a handicap on the chances 
of this copy being read. 

The copy in the two ads shown 
as Fig. 3 is also about the aver- 
age, but the display of these ads 
subconsciously lends an air of 
cheapness. 

The style of the two ads shown 
as Fig. 3, however, is the style 
most widely 
used, This be- 
ing the case it 
is little wonder 
that hotel man- 
agers consider 
printed adver- 
tising an use- 
less expense. 

What do peo- 
ple want in a 
hotel? 

First of all, 
comfort. Do the 
ads shown as Figs. 1 and 3 sug- 
gest comfort? Next, people wish 
refinement.. Does either one of 
these ads lend an air of refine- 
ment? 

Again, a hotel’s customers wish 


FIG. 4—NOTHING EXCEPTIONAL, 


distinctiv eness. Is there any dis 
tinctiveness in the ads shown as 
Figs. 1 and 3? 

There’s your answer. 

Fig. 4 is of a style that js a 
step forward in the display of 


“The City Care F 
Quaint Historice 


NEW ORLEANS © 


America’s Convention 
ata Carr'val Cl 


The St. Charles 


ALL-YDAR HOTEL It 
THD sourTnH. 
winder : 


Completely rehabilitated, 
new and efficient manaae- 

rf Astoria, 

ipaisanin ies Re rk City. 


ment from Waldo 
‘odern proet.. 
pet hotel fora fikg 
pee ina ne public travell 
ey om r. ust Deas or pleasure. 


ooklet of New Orleans. 
“ALFRED 5. 8. f reed &@ 00, 


TWO ADS WITH THOSE SHOWN IN FIGS. 5 AND 6 


hotel ads. Ads of this kind show 
that an interest is taken in their 
appearance either by the manager 
or an ad man, or by both. Com- 
pare the cut of the building, used 
in this ad with the cut used to 
show the building in Fig. 10. 

Fig. 5 is a style of ad that 
will some day be used by many 
hotel men. It is a six-inch double- 
column newspaper ad. It gives 
sufficient space to tell an interest- 
ing and convincing story. 


HOTEL RADISSON 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Offers a cordial welcome nan courteous service toall,. 


ait $00 pr 


Toilet, 
$2.50, nin $3.50, $4.00 per dy 


YET FAR BETTER DISPLAY THAN 
IN FIG. 3 


The public wants facts and in- 
formation, and I am confident that 
they will put more faith in such 
facts and information if they 
learn them from their newspapers 
and magazines than if they afe 
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strangers on the train, 
ll newsboys and such, who 
usually assist in helping a traveler 
find a suitable hotel. 
How many times have you 
wished that you knew the hotel 


SSS Sess SSSA 


The Claridge is primarily 
a hotel to live in 


E Claridge is not a port in « storm, 
but ¢ permanent haven. 
[fis an individual hotel, for people who are 
individual in their pr 

js, above all, a hotel which combines the 
eee a tome life with many ad- 
vantages which home is without. 


p oy 


a 


SSSSS SSIS SSS SS S SSS SSSI SEE GOSS SESS 








be arcane are up to the modern minus 
of excellence. 


live at The Claridge in. one of its 

obey lofty suites, and Sa at The 
Claridge where dining is a pleasure, one 

paynomore than one pays elsewhere for less. 
Single Rooms . . + $200 upward 
Roomand Beth. . » 300 upward 


Hotel Claridge 


(Formerly Hotel Rector) 
4 BROADWAY end FORTY-FOURTH STREET ff 


NEW YORK | 
EDWARD 1. CRANDALL. 


SSS 


SSSos9 


Ff SSSSSBSSSOSSSSSSS SOOO SSSI ISSO SOOO 
FIG. 5—A STRONG AND TASTEFUL DISPLAY 


in a certain town that just suited 
your conditions and peculiarities? 
This, of course, providing you 
travel much. 

Read the McAlpin Hotel ad 
(Fig. 6). 

There’s an ad that is well writ- 
ten, handsomely illustrated and 
well displayed. It tells you some- 
thing—something that you per- 
haps did not know. It is inter- 
esting; it is helpful; it is con- 
vincing. 

This ad was not made up on 
the hit-or-miss plan. The space 
used was considered worthy of 
being filled by trained advertising 
talent, rather than a few con- 
ventional phrases left to the judg- 
ment of the printer for display- 
ing, 

The more one studies this Hotel 
McAlpin ad the more he feels its 
effectiveness. Can you see any- 
thing that could be improved on 
in this ad? 

I've often wondered how many 
hotel men exclaimed “Extrava- 


gance!” when they noticed the ads 
of the Hotel LaSalle appearing 
so often in national mediums. 

Is it extravagance to have the 
Hotel LaSalle as well known from 
coast to coast as it is right in 
Chicago? 

I haven’t asked the management, 
but I’ll wager that they do not re- 
gret a nickel that has been put into 
this national advertising, nor into 
the brains, the copy and cuts used 
in these national ads. 

Figs. 7 and 8 show two ads 
of this series. My choice is Fig. 
7. It is more of the hotel and not 
so. much any one part of the 
hotel. 

The drawing of the entrance in 
Fig. 8 is not a great deal different 
from the picture of the entrance 
of many other large Americar 
hotels. It has been my experience 
that it’s the building that a travel- 
er looks for first and remembers 
the most. 

There is almost as much copy 
used in Fig. 7 as in Fig. 8, and 


J prepa ses gets to New Yorkat sometime. 

And with the opening of the Hotel McAlpin 

the problem of where to live has been solved. 

The McAlpin is the largest and safest hotel in the 

world—distinguished for 

Accessibility and convenience 

Luxurious, home-like fort 
Wonderfully efficient service 

Notable moderation in prices 

Exceptional location—Broadway and 34th Street— 

access to every part of the city 

am 5 


vai 
You should make your home at the Hotel McAlpin—whether 
your stay be long or brif—if you seek distinctive accommoda- 
tions at the prices you ljave always wanted to pay. 


HOTEL, M'ALPIN 
NEW YORK 
Nearer than Anything to Everything 


FIG. 6—DIFFICULT TO EXCEL 


Fig. 7 is not so “choppy” and dis- 
connected as Fig. 8. 

I think it would be a good plan 
to run the cut used in Fig. 7 
for several months and simply 
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Aotel la Salle 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


+ 


Pe 
hed bath $3 


Day 
Roo 085 
Room with peivate bath $510 $8 


10 connecting rooms 
with bath 
Per 
$5 wo 98 | 
Bwsi2d 
NY Emen J Stevens,Vice Pres. & Mg} 
LaSalle at Madison St | 


At Hotel La Salle you will find a homehke atmosphere, 
comfortable accommodanons, appetizing menus, pleasing 
music, and courteous employees who give prompt and 
satisfactory attention to all your personal requirements 


Everybody Likes Hotel La Salle 


Jotel Ia Sal 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


N 
\ The central locaton, excellent service, modern equip- 


ment, luxurious furnishings and home-like 
— vag = mys the most popular ‘hotel in 
cago, ether you cor 
business you will find Hotel La Sul de ea Meat peng 
It's easiest to reach — and closest to pa 
you want fo go — Public Buildings, 
Shopping Streets, Financial and Busines 
Districts lie at its very door, 


Everybody Likes 
} Hotel La Salle 


. The only Hotel in Chicago ™ 
maintaining individual floor service throughout. 


FIGS. 7 AND 8—TWO STYLES OF DISPLAY IN LA SALLE’S NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


change the copy in the lower 
panel. 

If there is one class of ads 
that should not be changed often, 
I am firmly convinced that this 
class is hotel ads. Reiteration and 
repetition can hardly be overdone 
here—once the copy is good. 

Fig. 9 is a fine example of how 
the distinctiveness of the hotel 


NEW YORK 


MADISON AND VANDERBILT AVE‘S 
FORTY-THIRD AND FORTY-FOURTH STS. 


The latest and most refined 
‘American Hotels 


WILL OPEN 
NEW YEARS EVE 
BOOKING OFFICES 
527+ FIFTH AVE. 


FIG. 9—SIMPLICITY AND ELEGANCE 


(or any advertiser) can be con- 
veyed to the reader. The space 
was going to be used, the an- 
nouncement had to be made, so 
why not be sure that the ad was 
a worthy representative of the ad- 
vertiser? And it was, 

Fig. 9 is all hand-lettered. 
People who live 1n hotels like dis- 
tinctiveness and if there is any 
one way to be sure of distinctive- 
ness in an ad, it is to use hand- 
lettering. 

Some men will say that you 
can’t do much in a two or three- 
inch, single-column ad_ toward 
getting distinctiveness, refinement 
or dignity. 

Then do like the Hotel Claridge, 
the Hotel McAlpin and _ others. 
Use larger space not quite so of- 
ten if necessary. Better a good 
ad once a week that is read and 
remembered, than a poor ad more 
frequently that is hardly ever seen 
and never clearly understood. 

Don’t try to get a picture of 
the hotel into an ad that is too 
small. 

Pictures are good in nearly all 
classes of ads, but not pictures like 
that shown in Fig. 10. This may 
or may not be the picture of one 
of a hundred buildings. Pictures 
should be used to show a building 
that can be recognized when the 
reader sees the actual building. 
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Compare the picture in Fig. 10 
with those shown in Figs. 4 and 
g. Isn't it worth while to get 
things right, no matter how small 
the ac: . 

+ The cut in Fig. 10 was evidently 
‘made up to use in newspapers. 


Hotel Savoy~ 


Seattle’s 
Attractions 
are Numerous 


A 

Shower Baths Equi 
at Suggestion ‘aval 
Officers. 





SEATTLE 


3, 10—FAILS TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
QUARTER-PAGE MAGAZINE SPACE 


When the magazine solicitor came 
along he was given one of the 
“regular” cuts and told to make it 
fill a quarter page. 

This may seem like economy to 
the average man, but it gives Fig. 
10 an air of cheapness. 

Unless a hotel manager spends 
some money on the preparation of 
the ads that are to carry his mes- 
sage to possible customers, his ads 
will look cheap. And if an ad 
looks cheap it had better not be 
used at all; for it will hurt the 
hotel in the eyes of people who 
might come without any persua- 
sion, either personal or printed. 
_Hotel men (and other adver- 
tisers, also) must realize that it 
is not enough to put aside a cer- 
tain amount for advertising and 
use it in a hit-or-miss manner, 
Neither is it enough to buy the 
space. Thought, time and some 
little money must be spent on 
what is to go into the space. 

If not, don’t use the space. You 
are better off without it, if it is 


not used properly and in keeping 
with the spirit of the house. 


Spring Campaign for “W. W. 
W.” Rings 

White, Wile & Warner, of Buffalo, 
makers of W. W. W. rings, are using 
double-page spreads in the jewelry trade 
papers to advertise their spring adver- 
tising campaign to the retailers. 

The company says, “This advertising 
is your advertising. Tie your windows 
and local advertising to ours and the 
chain is complete. Co-operate by letting 
people know you sell the only nationally 
advertised ring in the world. If you do 
that you will find that you will sell 
three and four rings where you formerly 
sold one.” 

Among the papers in which the con- 
sumer advertising is to run, according 
to the announcement, are Pictorial Re 
view, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Mod- 
ern Priscilla, Saturday Evening Post. 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ World and 
Munsey’s. 


Geo. C. Hubbs to Join Detroit 
Firm 

George C. Hubbs has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager in 
charge of sales promotion and_adver- 
tising of Dodge Brothers, of Detroit, 
effective May 15. He was formerly ad- 
vertising director of the United States 
Rubber Company and before that ad- 
vertising manager of Morgan and 
Wright. Dodge Brothers are large man- 
ufacturers of automobile parts and_for- 
merly made the motors for the Ford 
Motor Company. They are about to 
build in a large way and séll under their 
own name a low-priced car in the Ford 
class. Arthur I. Philp is general sales 
manager. 


New Officers of Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association 


P. F. O’Keefe, of the P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency, has been elected 
president of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation, Boston. to succeed C. J. Swan. 
The other officers. are: First vice- 
president, Warner H. Bell; second vice- 
president, Dwight H. Cushing; treas- 
urer, Charles R. Marble. George W. 
Coleman received the P. P. A. Certificate 
of Recognition, which is awarded an- 
nually to the man who is thought to 
have done mest to advance the cause 
of advertising. 


H. W. Fisher with DuBois 
Press 


The DuBois Press, catalogue builders, 
of Rochester. N. Y., has made Harry W. 
Fisher head of its sales and_ service 
department. Mr. Fisher was formerly 
with the Caxton Company, of Cleve- 
land, for which concern he was Eastern 
sales manager, 


E. T. Meredith, publisher of Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, is a candi- 
date for U. S. Senator from Iowa. 
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Developments in Adver- 
tising by Farmers 


How the Farmer Is Gradually 
Working Out His Knotty Sales 
Problems—Some Recent Copy— 
What Texas Onion Growers, 
Rocky Ford Canteloupe Interests 
and Others Are Doing 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


EVELOPMENT of the past 
year of real significance is the 
appearance of advertising backed 
by farmers and their associations. 
The average advertising man 
has not realized that the farmer 
has a sales problem as knotty and 
difficult as that of any manufac- 
turer. It sounds simple enough to 
barrel or bag or crate the products 
of the farm, ship them to “the 
market,” and await a check from 
the commission house handling the 
sale. But overproduction, unde- 
veloped demand, clogged sales 
channels, and all the other obsta- 
cles to success exist as definitely 
for the farmer as for any other 
business man; and advertising is 
now being resorted to as the most 
dependable and economical ma- 
chine with Which to remove them. 


WHEN THE FARMER IS AN 
TISING PROSPECT 


It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the farmer, as an indi- 
vidual, is seldom an advertising 
prospect; it is only when he is 
properly organized, and is equipped 
with the information and ideas 
which flow from organization, that 
he is in a position to grasp the 
selling problems connected with 
his product with any real hope of 
mastering them. The farmer has 
been intelligent enough to realize 
this, and appreciating the truth of 
the popular business slogan, “Co- 
operation, not competition, is the 
life of trade,” he is going ahead 
in the direction of forming associ- 
ations and developing the per- 
manent, dependable organization 
which is the key to the situation. 

Here are some of the things 
which organized effort on the part 
of farmers is expected to accom- 
plish: 

Better control of the market, 


ADVER- 


by enabling careful studies to be 
made of crop reports, sales condi- 
tions, etc. 

Elimination of the crooked com. 
mission merchant, who has been 
the worst enemy of the ignorant 
or uninformed producer, 

Payment for crops, in many 
cases, f. o. b. the grower’s station 
and not at the market, thus insur. 
ing a profit without risking pro- 
hibitive deductions for freight 
storage, commission and numerous 
other charges. 

Organization, in other words, is 
expected to bring into existence a 
set of conditions which will ep- 
able advertising to be done intelli- 
gently and.profitably, and without 
which it is out of the question, 


PARCEL POST AS AN AID TO 
ADVERTISING 


As a suggestion of the possi- 
bilities along this line, the parcel 
post situation is of interest. Un- 
doubtedly the opportunity to sell 
his products direct to the con- 
Sumer, giving himself a larger 
margin and enabling the harassed 
housewife, who has been having a 
hard struggle with Mr. High Cost 
of Living, to make a saving, also, 
has been seen and appreciated. 
Yet, thus far, this opportunity has 
had comparatively little effect on 
the situation, simply because the 
farmer, as an individual, doesn't 
know how to go about getting in 
touch with the consumer. He has 
always been accustomed to send 
his goods to the wholesale produce 
man, and he is having a hard time 
breaking away from that habit. 

“The farmers are waking up, 
however,” said the advertising 
manager of a large daily paper in 
the Ohio Valley, who has done a 
lot of educational work with the 
idea of getting the agriculturalists 
started in the direction of dealing 
direct with city consumers. “They 
are beginning to get together in 
the various localities, and the out- 
come will be the formation of lo- 
cal associations of farmers, with 
executives to handle correspond- 
ence, packing, collections and sales 
work. Just. now the parcel post 
is more of a potential than an 
actual assistance, but we have 
done enough to see its possibill- 
ties.” 
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In connection with the use of 
the parcel post, it is said that the 
problem of packing is one of the 
chief difficulties. Packages’ of 
just the right kind are hard tc set, 
and owing to the fact that the few 
efficient types are patented, the 
factories as a whole are not in a 
position to manufacture them on 
a large scale. It is also under- 
stood that the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington is work- 
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connected with the use of the 
parcel post by the farmer for dis- 
tributing purposes. 

A lot of successful farmers’ as- 
sociations have existed for years, 
doing good work in the direction 
of enabling their members to get 
the greatest possible profit out of 
their product and to sell them 
under the best conditions. The 
cranberry growers, for instance, 
have eliminated the commission 


ing on this and other problems 


man in the ordinary sense by es- 
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Recent statement made to the Gov- 
ernment shows that the net paid cir- 
culation of the TELEGRAM and. 
NEWS-TIMES, Reading, Pa., is 
greater than that of all other Reading 
dailies combined. 


Telegram and News-Times '-: 25,933 
oes 


Second Paper cae See 
Third Paper ee a Main cae ak 


READING PRINTING CO., Publishers 
The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, Representatives 


15-19 East 26th St. Harris Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO. 




















Agencies Admit 


That specialists in any line do better work than the inexperienced. That's why 
so many are clearing their “Newspaper Classified” business through us. We 
know the ins and outs—familiar with the myriads of details incident to proper 





The work is done better — more efficiently— than you 


handling of such orders. 
What more could 


could do it yourself, and we pay you for letting us do it. 
you ask > 
Get our commission a gee with- 
out further delay. Bulletin 130 free 
to anyone. 


Classified Dept. 
THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
234-36 Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Recognized by the A. N. P. A. and Quoin Club. 
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tablishing selling facilities of their 
own at the big markets, with 
warehouses in charge of compe- 
tent managers, who study the 
sales situation and let go of the 
product at the right time. 


ASSOCIATIONS WHICH ADVERTISING 
HELPS 


Obviously, a_ well - organized, 
close-knit association of farmers 
of this kind is in a good position 
to advertise, whether the advertis- 
ing is for the purpose of selling 
to the consumer direct, or merely 
interesting him and creating the 
demand for goods which will 
move through the accepted trade 
channels. In fact, most of the 
advertising will doubtless be of 
the latter variety, and will be used 
to stimulate the market rather 
than to revolutionize selling meth- 
ods. 

Direct sales for purposes of in- 
troduction will doubtless be made 
in many cases, as in the campaign 
of the Southern Texas Truck 
Growers’ Association on Texas 
Bermuda Onions, 
which ran for sev- 
eral weeks. 
pound box of Texas 
Bermuda Onions 
was sent by parcel 
post to consumers, 
the nominal charge 
of ten cents being 
made. These sales, 
of course, were 
merely to get peo- 
ple who had not 
been .paying much 
attention to onions 
to realize that they 
were overlooking an 
excellent culinary 
bet. 

The onion-grow- 
ers have been trou- 
bled with a bad case 
of over-production, 
it is said, and 
though the Texas 
producers have a 
natural monopoly on 
early Bermuda 
onions, they found 
that they were put- 





Z rowing 
Texas Bermuda 
ONIONS 


Do you know what makes Texas 
Onions so deliciously mild in favor, 
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them. One season recently, it js 
said, prices in New York fell $0 
low as to net the growers only 
about 14 cents a bushel—congid. 
erably below the cost of produc. 
tion. That sort of thing hurt: 
the only solution was to increase 
the demand, and advertising was 
relied upon to bring this about 
It is said that the ads did not 
pull very hard; but at least they 
informed a lot of people about 
Texas Bermudas, and next season 
the campaign may be run with 
still greater promise of success, 

Two-column display was used in 
this campaign, and the slogan, 
“The onions without a sting,” was 
featured. 

The plans of the apple-growers 
of the country to raise a $100,000 
advertising fund by the sale of 
stamps sold to the growers was 
recently detailed in Printers’ Inx, 
The International Anple Shippers’ 
Association, of which U. Grant 
Border, of Baltimore, Md.,, is 
chairman, has the matter in hand, 
_It is explained by some authori- 
ties in the trade that 
not only is the cam- 
paign intended to 
increase consump- 
tion, in order to 
take care of current 
production, but also 
to prepare the mar- 
ket for the great in- 
crease in output 
which will develop 
in a few years as 
the result of the 
tremendous boom 
in tree planting 
which has been in 
evidence for the 
past five or six 
years. If plans work 
out as expected, ad- 
vertising will be an 
insurance policy 
covering future de- 
mand and_ taking 
care of future 
profits. ; 

Some __ interesting 
advertising of 4 
trade nature has 
been done by the 














ting them out faster 
than the country 
could consume 


COPY DESIGNED TO GET IN- 
TRODUCTORY SALES 


Rocky Ford Cante- 
loupe Seed Breed- 
ers’ Association, of 
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Rocky Ford, Col., which has issued 
4 handsome brochure, well illus- 
trated, showing how perfection in 
seeding is brought about and what 
magnificent canteloupes are pro- 
duced from the Rocky Ford vari- 
eties, The booklet was published 
for distribution among present or 
prospective growers of cante- 
loupes, and, of course, did not 
have general circulation, although 
the Rocky Ford Canteloupe seems 
to be particularly adapted to sell- 


ing through a consumer advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The Aroostook County, Me., po- 
tato-growers have had similar suc- 
cess in advertising their seed po- 
tatoes, having made a specialty of 
growing them. Their experience, 
as well as that of the Rocky Ford 
interests, seems to show that there 
is a fine opportunity for the ex- 
ploitation of top-notch varieties 
of farm products desirable for 
seed purposes. 











E. L. SHUEY 


says: 


Adv. Mgr., The Lowe Brothers Co. 


“The Atlantic is one of the few magazines in our 
family that is really read thoroughly. Personally 
[have read it with more or less thoroughness 
for many years, and find myself each year more 
and more inclined to depend upon it for my 


best magazine reading. ’ 


50% of the subscribers to 7'he 
Atlantic Monthly live west 
of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
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Experts believe that most of 
the farm advertising now in the 
making will be for named varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables. It 
would be difficult, for example, 
to advertise early potatoes so as 
to benefit one community, because 
there are at least four large pro- 
ducing centers, the potatoes of 
which come on the market early 
in July: the Kaw Valley, near 
Kansas City; the American Bot- 
toms, near St. Louis; Jefferson 
County, Ky., near Louisville, and 
Norfolk, Va. The obvious method 
for these interests to use would 
be to brand their top-notch, se- 
lected potatoes and put them out 
separately from the common run. 

In fact, Jefferson County, Ky., 
growers have begun packing their 
potatoes more carefully than here- 
tofore, grading them, instead of 
packing all sizes and kinds to- 
gether, and branding the sacks 
with the names of the producers’ 
association. 

The farm field is a compara- 
tively new one in which to give 
the advertising man a chance to 
try his hand; but judging from 


the interesting possibilities it pre- 
sents, he will not be long in de- 
veloping them. 


Eastman Net Profits Over 
$14,000,000 


Net profits of the combined _com- 
panies composing the Eastman Kodak 
Company of New Jersey and subsidiary 
companies for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1913, were $14,162,435.61. 

Dividends, paid and accrued, consist- 
ing of four quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent each on preferred stock, were 
269,942. Four dividends of 2% per 
cent each and extra dividends amount- 
ing to 30 per cent on common stock 
were $7,810,620. One million dollars 
was transferred to reserve for contin- 
gencies. Therefore, the balance amount 
added to surplus was $4,981,878.61, 
bringing the total surp:us at December 
81, 1913, as per balance sheet, to $22,- 
489,309.08. 

These figures are taken from the di- 
rectors’ annual report, submitted at the 
meeting of stockholders held in Jersey 
City April 7, 1914. 


W. S. Pettit with Williams & 


: Cunnyngham 

W. S. Pettit has joined the Williams 
& Cunnyngham Advertising Agency of 
Chicago. Mr. Pettit was formerly sales 
manager of the Commerce Car Com- 
pany, and advertising manager of the 
Studebaker Corporation, automobile di- 
vision. 


Court Decides Marlborough- 
Blenheim Suit 


As a result of litigation started a 
year ago in the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York 
by the Atlantic City Marlborough. 
Blenheim when a New York hotel com: 
pany changed the name of the “Marl 
borough,” at Thirty-sixth Street and 
Broadway, New York, to ‘‘Marlborough. 
Blenheim,” and commenced advertising 
under that name, the latter company jg 
enjoined from further use of the word 
“Blenheim.” 

The decision is very comprehensive 
and enjoins the New York company 
from using the word “Blenheim” ag a 
part of its corporate title, or in any 
advertisement, or as a part of or in 
connection with any sign on the ex. 
terior of its hotel or elsewhere, and 
from using the name “Blenheim” and 
the crest of the Prince of Wales. 

The double crest of the complainant 
consists of the crests of the Duke of 
Marlborough and of the Prince of 
Wales in combination, and the defend. 
ant is enjoined from using it on any 
stationery, processed, engraved or litho. 
graphed matter, or upon its decorations, 
hangings, china, etc. Appropriate al 
lowance of time for change is made, 

The defendant is permitted the tse 
of the name “Marlborough” and the 
crest of the Duke of Marlborough, but 
not in connection with the name “Blen- 
heim” or in connection with the crest 
of the Prince of Wales. The complain. 
ant is given the exc‘usive use of the 
name ‘Marlborough-Blenheim” and of 
the double crest, consisting of the crests 
of the Duke of Marlborough and of the 
Prince of Wales in combination. 


Sphinx Club’s New Officers 


Officers elected by the Sphinx Club 
of New York for the season of 1914-15 
are as follows: President, H. C. Brown, 
of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany; vice-presidents, A. C. G. Hammes- 
fahr, of Collier's; Howard Davis, of 
the New York American; E. D. Gibbs, 
of the Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. Company; 
secretary, Justin McCarthy, of Abra 
ham & Straus; treasurer, R. F. R 
Huntsman, of the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 

The executive committee for next 
season is composed of W. R. Hotech- 
kin, James "Flaherty, Collin Arm 
strong, Samuel Brill, F. Irving Fletcher, 
George Ethridge, and Samuel Moffit. 


Boston Veteran Ad Man Dies 


Benjamin Barnes, one of Boston's 
old-time advertising men, died April 11. 
About 80 years ago Mr. Barnes moved 
to Boston, where he became identified 
with The New England Magasine. Af- 
ter a short time he entered the employ 
of the Globe, where he was for several 
years an advertising solicitor. He was 
iater connected with the Banker and 
Tradesman and about six years ago ft 
tired from business life. 


The Adrian, Mich., Times and Tele. 
gram have been consolidated, the Times 
discontinuing publication. 
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Pinaud Makes War on 
Bottle Refillers 


Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud Advertises 
Arrest and Conviction of Bar- 
bers to Stop Them from Refill- 
ing Hair-Tonic Bottles—Results 
of Campaign in the East—How 
the Evidence Is Secured 


N an effort to put a stop to 

the fraudulent practice of bar- 
bers in refilling bottles with “fake” 
hair tonic and using it in place 
of the real article, H. & G. Klotz 
& Co., of Paris, France, makers of 
Ed. Pinaud’s Hair Tonic, have un- 
dertaken a campaign of prosecu- 
tion and advertising which it is 
claimed has succeeded so far in 
stamping out the practice in Phil- 
adelphia and New York, and is 
now under way in Pittsburgh. 

It appears that a recent investi- 
gation in Philadelphia showed 
that over a thousand barbers were 
using “private” preparations in 
place of the advertised article. 

“This practice,” said M. Emile 
Utard, the American agent for the 
product, “result- 
ed in a direct* 
loss of  legiti- 
mate profit, as 
well as loss of 
good will due to 
the injurious ef- 
fect of the spur- 
ious liquid on 
the hair, which 
coming from one 
of our bottles, 
was accepted as 
our tonic. 

“For some 
time we tried to 
persuade the bar- 
bers that this 
Practice was 
shortsighted and 
illegal, but they 
would pay little 
attention to us. 
They held they 
had a right to 


lower right 


“use our bottles 





for home-made 
hair tonics, if 
they chose, so 
long as they did 
not sell them to 
customers  out- 
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right. So, finally we took 
legal action. In compliance with 
a law existing in most of the 
Statec a bottle, if it is marked 
‘property of H. %& G. Klotz & Co’, 

remains our property if registered, 
just as a milk bottle remains the 
property of the milk company. 
Should anyone put this bottle to 
other uses the manufacturer has 
_— to start an action. So we 

id. 

“Our men quietly investigated 
the different barber-shops and 
wherever they found this substitu- 
tion going on the case was re- 
ported to police headquarters. A 
search warrant was issued by a 
magistrate and the shop raided. 
Any of our hair tonic was seized, 
sealed and brought into court. By 
various tests we proved to the 
court that the contents of the 
bottle were not our tonic, and in 
every case we succeeded in getting 
the offender fined from five dol- 
lars and costs up. 

“We realized, however, that 
such tactics were of little conse- 
quence unless sufficient publicity 
be given the matter as we could 
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not hope to bring action against 
the thousands of barbers who 
were refilling bottles, so we bought 
big space in the papers to warn 
the other barbers in the State, as 
well as the public. 

“Up to now we have fought and 
won about a hundred cases, 75 
in Philadelphia, 15 in New York 
and the rest in Pittsburgh, where 
we are at present campaigning. 
Not only have we.succeeded in 
practically putting an end to the 
practice in all the affected dis- 
tricts but, incidentally, we have 
eliminated several tonics put up in 
bottles similar in shape and label- 
ing to ours, which were being sold 
to barbers as substitutes for Ed. 
Pinaud’s. The makers, afraid of 
our legal activity, have deemed 
it wise to withdraw from the 
field, for the present at least.” 

The advertising M. Utard re- 
ferred to varied in size from page 
ads used in Philadelphia down to 
ten-inch, four-column space. In 
each case the caption played up 
the fraud in sensational style, with 
a coupon which the reader could 
use for getting a trial bottle so 
that he might be able to tell the 
“faked” hair tonic from the real 
thing when visiting his barber. 
The copy took the tone of a warn- 
ing to the barber trade, but the 
advertising advantage accruing 
from the campaign was not lost 
sight of. 

“We have sold our goods 
through barber shops for genera- 
tions,” declares the copy, .“and 
have found that nearly all barbers 
are honest. Recently, however, 
we have received complaints from 
several patrons who were unfor- 
tunate enough to have visited 
shops kept by unscrupulous bar- 
bers who make an_ illegitimate 
profit by refilling our empty bot- 
tles with an imitation quinine 
tonic. 

“We have complied with the 
law regarding the registration of 
trade-marks and bottles, and we 
take this occasion to notify the 
barber trade and the consuming 
public that the law gives us full 
protection on the style of pack- 
age manufactured and put up by 
us under the name of Eau de 
Quinine. The basket of flowers 


shown on the rectangular label 
with the four corners cut of js 
absolutely our property. The red 
neck label is exclusively ours 
We shall prosecute to the fullest 
any imitators of this package and 
its contents.” 

M. Utard also stated that he 
thought if other manufacturers of 
advertised preparations sold jn 
bottles would take similar action 
that a lot of the wholesale substi. 
tution which he claims is going on 
would be brought to a speedy and 
sure end. 


Ad Fraternities Started in 
Universities 


A number of advertising fraternities 
have been started in the p Pie col 
leges and universities. The University 
of Illinois recently installed a chapter 
of Alpha Delta Sigma, the initials of 
which, by the way, it will be noted, 
spell “ads.” 

This fraternity was started at the 
University of Missouri. The plan of 
the national organization is to name its 
chapters after prominent advertising 
men. It is expected that most of the 
members will apply for membership in 
the A. A. C, > or 


Women Organize Ad Club in 
Cincinnati 

A temporary women’s auxiliary to 
the Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club was 
organized last week at a luncheon at 
McAlpin’s, Cincinnati, at which about 
twenty-five women interested in adver- 
tising were present. 

The organization is said to be the 
result of a movement started at the 
Baltimore convention last year. It is 
the intention of the Cincinnati women 
to have their auxiliary fully organized 
in time for the Toronto convention, 


Ads of Euchre Parties Barred 
from Mails 


Postmaster Selph, of St. Louis, was 
notified by Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds’ office on April 20 that no more 
news or notices of public euchre par 
ties, where prizes are offered or any 
fees are charged, can go through the 
mails. This means that no more ads 
of this kind can appear in any St. 
Louis newspaper. 


Grabow in Charge of United 
Fruit Co. Advertising 


The United Fruit Company announces 


the appointment of E. R. Grabow as 
general manager of passenger traflic. 
Mr. Grabow will have entire charge of 
ffublicity matters. The advertising is 
now handled by Frank Seaman, Inc, 
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Where to Get the Right 
Kind of Salesmen 


A Summary of the Methods Used 
by the American Steel & Wire 
Company, American Can Com- 
pany, Sherwin - Williams Com- 
pany, Enoch Morgan Sons Com~ 
pany and Others 


By J. C. Asplet 


{Eprrorta. NotE—This is the first 
of three articles on ———, an effi- 
cient selling organization. he next 
article will deal with selecting the quota- 
making salesman, while another will tell 
how to hold him after you find and 
select him. 


ASX the average sales manager 
how he picks his salesmen, 
an¢ the chances are he will tilt 
back in his chair, shift his cigar 
over to the other side of his 
mouth, gaze out of the window a 
few minutes and then confess: 
"Blamed if I know, just sort of 
size ’em up.” 

Then if he is the talkative kind, 
he will confide that he hasn’t much 
sympathy for these “high brows,” 
who tell you they can tell just 
how much a salesman will sell by 
the bumps on his head, the color 
of his eyes, the way he holds his 
newspaper, or the like. “Frankly,” 
he will probably conclude, “there 
is only one way to tell if a sales- 
man is any good, and that is to 
look him over, and try him out.” 


HOW RESULTS OF ADVERTISING ARE 
AFFECTED 


And to a great extent this is 
true. Every selling organization 
has its different types; its suave, 
slow-going quota-makers as well 
as its hammer-hitting hustlers. 
But there are certain universal 
qualifications which are common 
to all of these men, and which can 
be predetermined. Already many 
sales managers are working along 
this line, developing tests, ques- 
tions and methods designed to 
lower the percentage of salesmen 


who fail and increase the per- . 


centage that make good. But be- 
fore any of these can be put into 
operation, it is necessary, as one 
sales manager put it, “to find your 
birds.” 

_This matter of finding the right 
kind of salesmen is by no means 


an easy one; yet it is a vital ques- 
tion with the advertiser who must 
depend on his selling organization 
to back up his advertising. Sev- 
eral of the large agencies, recog- 
nizing this, have given this matter 
of recruiting salesmen, who will 
make the most out of the adver- 
tising, a good deal of thought 
lately. One agent, particularly, 
complained of the need of better 
selling foundations to build suc- 
cessful campaigns upon. 

“It may seem ridiculous,” he 
said, “but we have a campaign in 
hand now, which is going to be 
mighty shaky, unless we can get 
the right kind of ‘stuff’ into that 
selling organization. The sales 
manager of the company, who also 
has the advertising in hand, just 
put on twenty-five men so as to 
be able to take care of the busi- 
ness we are going to develop, and 
I venture that not five in the 
whole crew are qualified. The 
thought of the new business stam- 
peded him, and instead of choosing 
his men carefully, he put on the 
first that came up to his require- 
ments of a salesman. He hired 
them by ‘intuition’ or as he calls 
it, ‘his knowledge of men.” No 
effort was made to follow any 
predetermined tests or plans in 
selecting them, he just ‘looked 
them over.’ The result is that un- 
less we can get real salesmen qual- 
ified by experience and nature for 
the work ahead of them, none of 
the territories will yield a full 
quota of business and our adver- 
tising will have to carry the bur- 
den. Of course, with the adver- 
tising it will be comparatively easy 
for the men to overload the deal- 
ers and pick up orders enough to 
make a showing, all of which will 
go to prove to the sales manager 
that as usual ‘his knowledge of 
men’ has again stood him in good 
stead, but how about the adver- 
tising ?” 

CAPITALIZING A MAN’S HARD LUCK 


Some of the sales managers in- 
terviewed were satisfied with the 
men who “blew in,” while others 
held that a man looking for work 
seldom made a good salesman. As 
one manufacturer said: “If a 
salesman amounts to anything he 
is pretty sure to be holding down 
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solving sales 
and advertising 
difficulties 


“Cracking hard nuts” is a 
task J have been enjoying for 
years—to the satisfaction of 
clients all over the country. 


In many cases the desired 
result has been achieved by a 


House-Organ 


properly engineered. The 
latter point is vital. Some- 
thing more than a skilled nen 
is needed. One reason why 


my 


consulting, contributing 
or editorial service 


pays, is because I have the 
view-point of the business 
executive. 


Also I know what has—what 
has not—paid others. -My 
reference library includes al- 
most every house organ pub- 
lished and much “behind the 
scenes” information — facts, 
not theories. 


Write for reprint of an inter- 
esting article published about 
it in the “Business Philos- 
opher.” 


C. R. LIPPMANN 
Advertising Counselor 
37 E. 28th St. New York 





. job.” On the other hand, there 
re sales managers who. consider 
a man’s hard luck or being oy 
of work an asset. This is par. 
ticularly true in life insurance 
work. 

D. G. C. Sinclair, superint 
for the Metropolitaz Life 
surance Company, of New York 
for instance, said, when: asked 
where he recruited his best men: 
“From newspaper ads. Selling life 
insurance as you know is pretty 
stiff work. Only a very few out of 
the many who try make good. The 
reason is that you have to sell 
something which every man jg 
positive he does not want. Quite 
often he gets turned down father 
discourteously, and unless there 
is something to drive him on, he 
will get discouraged at the $tart. 
And when a man does thét it 
means the money we put’ into 
training him is thrown away. 

“So we look for men who are 
in the position of having to make 
good. Of course there are other 
qualifications, but that is the main 
thing. 

“I will illustrate how this works 
out by an example. Some years 
ago I employed a solicitor who 
came with fifty others in answer 
to a newspaper ad. He told me 
he was ‘broke.’ As he seemed 
to be of different stuff than the 
usual run of the ‘down-and-out- 
ers’ I talked to him, asking about 
his past and why he thought he 
could sell life insurance. He re- 
plied that it.was a case of having 
to, because he had a wife and little 
girl home who had to have some- 
thing to eat. Then he told me how 
it came that he lost his position 
as clerk in a bond house, and 
seemed so anxious to be given a 
chance that I decided to take him 
on. Before I decided, however, 
I explained to him just how diff- 
cult selling life insurance was; 
told him about getting thrown out 
of offices, and having to climb 
rickety tenements, but it didn't 
bother him. ‘I don’t care how 
hard it is, or how discouraging 
it is, I will sell it because I have 
to,’ was his assurance. And 
knew a man with this attitude 
could sell anything. For years he 
was the best man in my organiza- 








tion. To-day he is one of the lead- 
= merchants in New York, but it 
took failure to put him on the 
track of success. 


ELIMINATING THE UNFIT 


But all sales managers do not 
‘ hold Mr. Sinclair's opinion as to 
the newspapers as a method of re- 
cruiting salesmen. W. A. Water- 
bury, sales manager of the A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago, for in- 
stance, holds that applicants from 
classified newspaper ads are usual- 
ly unfitted for the work, and sug- 
gests the trade papers as a medium 
for recruiting specialty salesmen, 
offering as they do applicants who 
are trained in your field should 
you consider such training an ad- 
vantage. 

But there seems to be a way 
for getting around this difficulty 
of interviewing a number of appli- 
cants who are not qualified, to find 
the man who is. The New Era 
Manufacturing Company, a New 
York concern marketing a ten- 
dollar check protector, for in- 
stance, has a sales manager who 
for many years was a branch man- 
ager for the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company. After considerable 
experimenting he found that by 
carefully wording the newspaper 
ad a big percentage of this un- 
desirable element can be elimina- 
ted at the start. 

His experience has convinced 
him that by running “blind” ads 
and giving the impression at the 
start that the proposition is a big 
one on a par with that of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company or 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, it scares away a lot of the 
“fly-by-nighters.” This sales man- 
ager also found that the insertion 
of a line about salary, without 
playing it up too strong, materially 
taised the standard of applicants 
as well as increased the number 
of replies. 

This experience tallies with that 
of the American Can Company, 
which recently had occasion to or- 
ganize an adding machines sales 
division, This company found that 
an advertisement in the classified 
section of the newspapers stating 
that it wanted salesmen on a com- 
mission basis, brought a very poor 
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class of men, whereas a later ad in 
two New York papers mentioning 
that a small salary would be paid 
while learning brought over four 
hundred replies, and the inquiries 
were of a much higher order. 


THE “BIRDS OF A FEATHER” THEORY 


Among the advertisers who can 
afford to pick and choose their 
salesmen, as is the case with the 
National Biscuit Company, Swift 
& Company and others having 
regular territories assigned to each 
man and where getting the right 
kind of a man into a territory and 
leaving him there to make friends 
among his dealers is the policy, 
no effort is spared to make sure 
that the best man possible is se- 
cured for the vacancy. 

J. K. Fraser, who had a good 
deal to do with the early success 
of Sapolio, said in this connection 
that he used to go to an unbe- 
lievable amount of trouble to get 
salesmen just to be sure that he 
had men who would get all the 
business possible out of the adver- 
tising being done. “My best men,” 
said Mr. Fraser, “were invariably 
recruited through our successful 
salesmen and our customers. I 
used to make it a point to ask 
friendly customers about the men 
who called on them from com- 
peting houses or houses in other 
lines, and quite often we would 
pick up good men in this way. 
‘Then, too, I found that our men 
would often talk about other sales- 
men they would meet on the road, 
whom we hired should occasion 
offer.” 

Continuing, Mr. Fraser said: “I 
think it is safe to say that in most 
cases the best men are recruited 
through the missionary work of 
the selling organization. One 
manufacturer crystallized this idea 
in a letter which he wrote me on 
this subject a few days ago. “The 
best men we get,’ he said, ‘come 
from the recommendations of our 
salesmen, and are in most cases 
their personal friends, attracted by 
the success they are meeting in 
selling our line. On the assumption 
that “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” we find it pays when you 
get one strong salesman to look up 
his friends. In most cases they 


are of the same calibre and 
the same qualifications, 9 = 
when they are employed they make 
equally good salesmen,” 


HIRING AWAY COMPETITOR'S wpy 


When following this course of 
getting the best men available for 
your selling organization there js 
one snag that should be studiously 
avoided, that is openly hiring away 
a competitor’s salesmen, This js 
specially true of the big corpora. 
tions where there is reason to fear 
Government interference. 

The danger of this practice was 
brought out in the recent trial of 
the National Cash Register Com. 
pany, where the Government was 
attempting to convict it of break- 
ing the Sherman Law. Readers 
of Printers’ Ink, perhaps, will re- 
member the issue of May 29, 1913, 
in which Hugh Chalmers’ evidence 
was reported, how the Govern- 
ment made capital out of Mr. 
Chalmers’ admission that the ob- 
ject the company had in hiring the 
salesmen of the Hallwood Cash 
Register Company was to hurt 
that company. And while it may 
be true that no jury will believe 
that a number of small acts taken 
together prove restraint of trade, 
any more than they would believe 
a number of black cats would 
make a black horse, still there are 
sales managers who are not over 
anxious to create evidence which 
might be used against them later, 
even if only as a “sample” of 
their methods for “stifling” com- 
petition, 

Following close to Mr. Fraser's 
plan of recruiting men through 
the recommendations of the sales 
force, comes the method of the 
National Biscuit Company, of 
New York. 


GRADUATED GROCER CLERKS 


The National Biscuit Company 
finds its best men in the grocery 
stores where its biscuits are sold 
over the counter. “We instruct 
our men to keep a_weather eye 
open for good selling timber,’ 
said the sales manager of this con- 
cern, “and whenever he comes 
across a particularly bright young 
clerk who seems to have the 
‘knack of selling’ we keep our eyes 
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on him and when the time comes 

him into the organization. To 
prevent the salesmen forgetting 
about this we write them very 
often, and expect them to keep 
our wants supplied. This plan 
gives us men who will work hard 
to make good, feeling they are 
stepping upward, and who in most 
cases will stay with us for many 
years. Most of them are satisfied 
to make their future within our 
organization. It also gives us ‘in- 
experienced’ men, who. are used to 
dealing with the public and have 
developed their selling talent in 
the best of schools—the retail 
store.” 

Among the automobile manufac- 
turers this same course is fol- 
lowed to a great extent. Says 
Charles D. Shanks, who for some 
time was sales manager of the 
Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany, Cleveland: “Many of my 
best salesmen were developed 
from chauffeurs and mechanics 
who understood the car they were 
selling as well as human nature. 
Men in those walks of life are 
determined to make good if given 
a chance, and will work their 
heads off to that end. If they 
are intelligent and have a good 
appearance and address besides, 
they are bound to make salesmen.” 


FINDING THE MAN WHO LIKES 
WORK 


And in saying this Mr. Shanks 
seems to have touched what one 
sales manager—Jack Jones, of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
“Peerless” organization—holds is 
the great essential in selling; 
getting the man who will work 
for the love of work. “Give me 
the man with a good personality 
plus intelligence who likes work, 
and I will turn out a salesman,” 
said Mr. Jones, who takes a par- 
donable pride in having just grad- 
uated a class of twelve salesmen, 
out of which only two fell down, 
and those through no fault of his. 
Asked where he recruited sales- 
men who would work, Mr. Jones 
replied: “All over.” 

“One of my best men,” said Mr. 
Jones, “was a fellow who used to 
sell bonds. Others are country 
boys who have come to the city 


to make good, and they generally 
do because they feel the need of 
working to do it. They are not 
infected with the ‘get-rich-quick- 
with - little - effort’ disease and 
usually have a_ straightforward 
way of talking that carries con- 
viction. The same with the col- 
lege man who has worked his 
way through college, when you 
can get one of those boys you 
usually have a worker who has no 
false ideas. The same with the 
well-bred foreigner, the English- 
man, Scotchman or Welshman. 
They have come over here to 
make good, and realize they have 
to work to do it. They have 
heard so much about ‘Yankee en- 
terprise’ that they make up their 
minds at the start they have ‘to 
go some’ to beat the Yankee at 
his own game, and quite often 
they do, just because they start 
out with the idea of working. 

“Look for men who have had 
the right kind of training. For 
instance, I once had a man recom- 
mended to me who was trained 
in the Navy. I turned him down 
because I knew his training was 
against him. The determination 
to make good had not been 
trained into him.” 

Another sales manager for a 
grocery product which required 
little selling effort claims to have 
got a lot of the right kind of 
hustlers from the night schools. 
He found that when a young man 
showed the ambition to go to 
night school he had the stuff in 
him that made a good salesman. 
Such schools are conducted by 
the Y. M. C. A.’s and other in- 
stitutions, as well as by the city. 


THE MAN IN THE RANKS 


Perhaps this same _ thought 
might influence the American 
Steel & Wire Company of New 
Jersey in raising its salesmen 
frem office boys. At least the 
salesman taken from the ranks is 
usually anxious to make good, 
and will strain every nerve to do 
so. 
“We hire our office boys with 
a view of their becoming sales- - 
men,” said Sales Manager Tay- 
lor, “and then develop them in 
the office. In picking the boys 
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The 
Toledo 
Blade 


during 1913 carried 
an average of over 
90 columns per day 
of paid advertising. 
This was a gain of 


over 8 columns per 
day over 1912. 


Six years advertis- 
ing record of the 
Blade is as follows: 


1908 - 5,624,251 Lines 
1909 - 6,088,078 ‘ 
1910 - 6,810,877 

1911 - 7,184,148 

1912 - 7,816,844 

1913 - 8,579,379 


(312 issues per 
year-space in agate 
lines). 


Circulation 
Over 46,000 
Net Per Day 


4 : Inc, 


Managers Foreign Advertising 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





we get those of big statur, 
ing,from good families oa pong 
ing a grammar school education, 

We don’t want them Over-edy. 
cated for it hurts them in field 
work, nor do we want them ag. 
gressive, aS sO many manufac. 
turers seem to think salesmen 
should be. Our experience leads 
us to favor the gentlemanly 
salesman, who has a capacity to 
sympathize with his dealers as 
his volume of business depends 
to a great extent on how well he 
is liked personally. By promot. 
ing our men from office boys to 
salesmen, step after step, we find 
they stay with us, and feel that 
the experience they have in our 
office is a reason for making their 
future with us.” President Cot- 
tingham, of the Sherwin-Wil. 
liams Company, of Cleveland, 
holds the same attitude, saying: 
“The best way to recruit men js 
from the ranks.” 


WATCH OTHER LINES’ CAREFULLY 


A favorite recruiting ground 
for the Addressograph Company, 
of Chicago, is the non-competing 
selling organization which for 
some reason or other is not do- 
ing sufficient business to hold its 
good men. For instance, when 
the bond business went wrong a 
few months ago, W.-K. Page, of 
that company, got in touch with 
a number of dissatisfied men sell- 
ing bonds on commission whom 
he felt would consider a change. 
As a result he picked up several 
good men. One of these ex-bond 
men is at present one of the best 
in the organization, having a sales 
record of 195 per cent of quota 
for March, at which time he al- 
ready had 48.6 per cent of his an- 
nual quota accumulated. | 

The bond salesman being ac- 
customed to meeting men 0 
prominence took to selling Ad- 
dressographs like a duck takes 
to water. And the same idea 
holds true in picking men from 
the non-selling fields. If you can 
get the right training, the danger 
of failure is greatly removed. 
This was made evident in the 
experiment of the Buck Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, i 
recruiting a lot of salesmen from 











the ranks of lawyers. Mr. Tem- 
pleton, the secretary of the com- 
pany, appreciated that many young 
lawyers didn’t find the law quite 
as remunerative as they thought 
it would be, and so during a pe- 
riod of business depression ad- 
yertised that he would take law- 
yers on as salesmen. He got 
quite a number of recruits, and 
claims that they proved quite ca- 
pable, because they were trained 
to make men think their way, and 
to use their brains—wherein they 
resembled salesmen. 

The problem, however, of find- 
ing the men is largely up to each 
individual manufacturer. What 
does for one will not always do 
for the other, but the instances 
cited here may at least start some 
sales manager thinking along 
new lines. Until the advertiser 
has evolved some method for 
finding the right kind of men it 
will be a difficult matter to recruit 
the kind of a sales organization 
that will make the most out of an 
advertising opportunity. 


B. V. D. Will Appeal Case 


Tue B. V. D. Comvany 
New York, April 23, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Under date of April 9th, 1914, there 
appeared in PRINTERS’ INK, page 52, in 
the article entitled ‘Liberal Tendencies 
in Trade-Mark Ruling,” the statement 
that The B. V. D. Company was unsuc- 
cessful in the Patent Office in prevent- 
ing the registration of the letters “P. 
C, G.” as a trade-mark for underwear 
and kindred goods. 

Believing our position to be right and 
just, that no one should be permitted to 
use any registration which is detri- 
mental and confusing to fair business, 
we kindly ask you to make early ‘an- 
nouncement in your journal, stating that 
The B. V. D. Company has directed its 
attorneys to oe in the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia with 
the endeavor to have the “P. C, G.” 
Patent Office ruling reversed. 

ApraAHAM ERLANGER, President. 


Miller Leaves. Louisville 
“Herald” 


_Charles Miller, who has been adver- 
tising manager of the Louisville, Ky., 
Herald, has resigned to become an ex- 
ecutive of the Rhodes-Burford House- 
furnishing Company, which operates a 
String of eleven stores in Louisville and 
other Ohio Valley cities. 


Salt Lake City is raising a fund to 

used for advertising purposes. A 
recent report shows that $16,197.30 has 
been collected. 
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St. Louis 
Times 


throws open its 
books, orders, 
route sheets, charts 
of circulation, re- 
ports of agents and 
everything pertain- 
ing to circulation 
to any advertiser or 
agent. Its recent 
Government Re- 
port showed a six 
months’ average of 


81,027 Copies 
Daily Net 


For the Month of 
March the net paid 
circulation was 
over 95,000 per day. 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
































N ew England lead Daily 
Newspapers and Their 
Advertising Values 


‘‘The Supreme Test’’ 


Let advertisers measure the value of New England Local 
Dailies by the standard suggested by the Public Ledger: 

“The advertising value of a newspaper is measured 
entirely by the hold of that newspaper upon its readers, 
rather than by the number of copies it circulates.” 

The New England Local Dailies are a part of the life 
of the individuals in each community where they are pub- 
lished. The dailies have chronicled the accidents and 
happenings, the births, marriages and deaths, the social, 
political and religious affairs for a gencration or more. 

Every day they are a welcome visitor to the homes, and 
the hold they have on the reader, is forcibly shown when 
some accident or delinquent carrier makes the delivery 
fifteen minutes late. 

The hold they have on the reader is also shown by the 
great volume of merghandise that is moved from the mer- 
chant’s shelves when he advertises in the dailies which is 
well nigh all the time. 

The hold they have on the reader is again shown when 
a manufacturer of a good product uses these dailies to 
make a market for his product in these local cities. 

These 12 will gladly show to any advertiser the hold 
they have on their readers. Test campaigns can be made 
in them with profit to the advertiser. 


Bridgeport,Ct.,Telegram Manchester,N.H., unm 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Lynn,Mass.,Item 
Meriden,Ct.,Record NewBedford sais iy 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican Salem,Mass.,News 
Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 












Barratt, of Pears’ Soap, 
Dead 


HOMAS J. BARRATT, 

Chairman of A. & F. Pears, 
Ltd, soap manufacturers, died at 
Margate, England, Sunday, April 
9, He was 73 years old. 

Mr. Barratt for many years 
was the dominating spirit in the 
famous concern that manufac- 
tures Pears’ Soap. With him ad- 
vertising was always something 
to be done with dignity and per- 
sistence. Some of his ideas and 
adaptations have acquired a 
world-wide fame. Advertising art 
had hardly begun when, at the 
Paris Exposition, in the early 
‘0's, Mr. Barratt noticed a 
humorous painting by Focardi, 
which pleased his fancy immense- 
ly. He bought it and straight- 
way incorporated it into his ad- 
vertising. This painting, under 
the title, “You Dirty Boy!’ was 
printed millions of times and 
found its way to every part of 
the earth in connection with the 
advertising of Pears’ Soap. It is 
said that it has been the basis of 
more political cartoons than any 
other advertising illustration ever 
made. 

But of all the advertising which 
he ever did, Mr. Barratt was 
probably most in sympathy with 
the kind typified in the illustra- 
tion of “Bubbles” by Millais, 
which acquired a fame through 
the advertising of Pears’ Soap 
almost equal to Focardi’s paint- 
ing, 

About twenty years ago Mr 
Barratt conceived the idea of a 
picture and legend, which like 
the other two, were destined to 
become familiar to every country. 
This was “He Won't Be Happy 
Till He Gets It,’ showing a 
chubby baby in a bathtub reach- 
ing for a cake of Pears’ Soap. 
Mr. Barratt also conceived and 
established Pears’ Annual, which 
has given an impetus to the art 
of book illustration and of color 
printing. 


Mr. Barratt has himself de- 


scribed how his ambitions to be- 
come a great merchant were ful- 
filled. He started out on his busi- 
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Worcester (a:.) 
Evening Gazette 


Extract from report to government 
of sworn statement of the Evening 
Gazette, at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
dated April 1st, 1914. 


20,239 


Net Paid Circulation 


Average number of copies of this 
publication sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding 
this date, 20,239. 

Average Gross circulation for same 
ogee all spoiled copies deducted, 


The Gazette is a newspaper, not a 
poe organ, and maintains what it 


elieves to be the rights of all the 
people all the time. 


_ The Gazette has a larger circulation 
in the city of Worcester than any other 
newspaper, evening or morning. 


The Gazette prints and sells 
more papers than any other even- 
ing newspaper in Massachusetts 
outside of Boston. 

“The Paper that Goes Home!” 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Strength 


in an advertising medium 
is of three parts; wide 
circulation, strong edi- 
torial influence and a 
good class of readers. 
The possession of all 
three qualities in full 
measure is the source of 
the effectiveness of 


CHICAGO 
RECORD-HE RALD 


New York Office, 710 Times Building 
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Two Hundred Dollars 
a Month 


will “take care” of 
West Virginia 
IN 


Wheeling Parkersburg 
Huntington Charleston 


Clarksburg Fairmont 
THE PRINCIPAL CENTERS 


By an illuminated “center” dis- 
play in each city or FORTY 
regular 10x40 painted bulletins 
equally distributed in each of the 
cities named, and contiguous in- 
terurban territory. 


Executive Offices: 


Parkersburg W. Va. 


One Hundred Other Cities 














“TI have shown to a number of people 
who have had a wide experience in 
the selling of land, the returns re- 
ceived from 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


and they, one and all, express abso- 
lute astonishment at the wonderful 
results achieved.’’ 


This letter, just received from a big 
Texas land company who are engaged 
in disposing of a iarge tract of par- 
ticularly desirable farm land, evi- 
dences the sales-producing power of 
PHYSICAL CULTURE on a proposi- 
tion demanding, first of all, the con- 
fidence of the readers, 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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ago, his salary at first bei 

shillings a oak He carly dan 
his advertising sense, In hj 
school days, he said, he had head 
so annoyed by a very poorly 
drawn card in a little shop win. 
dow announcing apples for sale 
that he was tempted to execute 
and present the old shop-keeper 
with a pictorial advertisement of 
his own, for which she was duly 
thankful. 

He describes how he came to 
be associated with A. & F, Pears 
Ltd., as follows: 

“When I heard that Mr. Pears 
the great Russell street soap. 
maker, was wanting a young man 
assistant in his shop near the 
British Museum, I applied and 
obtained the situation. Bit by 
bit opportunity came to me, ] 
was bookkeeper, commercial 
traveler, and I know not what 
else, and although the firm at that 
time was not spending more than 
£80 a year all told in advertising, 
my influence and exertions soon 
enabled a different tale to be 
told.” 

Mr. Barratt himself was di- 
rectly in charge of his vast vol- 
ume of advertising. There is no 
one, it is said, who has had the 
training to take up his work as 
regards advertising and imme- 
diately make himself felt in so 
large a way as Mr. Barratt. Ad- 
vertising has been so vital a part 
of Pears’ business, however, that 
no lessening of its volume is 
looked for. 


‘ ; ‘ — 
Motion Pictures in Garment 
Advertising 
The extent to which motion pictures 
are being used in the advertising field 
was demonstrated to members of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club at a recent 
meeting, at which R. E. Fowler, adver- 
tising manager of the Printz-Bieder- 
man Company, used 38,500 feet of film 
to illustrate an address on the subject, 
“Puttinz the Motion Picture Into Wom- 
en’s Garment Advertising.” The man- 
ner in which the moving film is used 
to illustrate the various models, worn by 
mannequins, was shown in this film. 


The Daily Oklahoman. of Oklahoma 
City, issued its twenty-fifth ann‘versary 
edition on Wednesday, April 22. The 
occasion was unique as this edition also 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the city and of the State. 














Tells How Insurance 
Should Be Advertised 


ORBES LINDSEY, assistant 

general manager of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the Los Angeles, 
(al, Advertising Club recently on 
the subject “A Vital Need in In- 
suratice.” He stated that proba- 
bly no business in the world of 
equal magnitude does so little ad- 
vertising and such bad advertising 
as do’ the great insurance com- 
panies. They spend a_ large 
amount of money in securing new 
policyholders, but they spend it in 
the form of agents’ commissions. 
The selling expense is very large, 
and must necessarily mean in 
many, if not all, cases an increased 
premium charge to the insured. 

Mr. Lindsey believes that it is 
possible to apply advertising to in- 
surance with a view to lessening 
the cost of doing business. He 
stated that much of an insurance 
agent’s time is devoted to educa- 
tional campaigning which could 
have been eliminated by previous 
skilful advertising work. The 
right sort of advertising, he thinks, 
could teach the desirability of in- 
surance, show which sort of pol- 
icy is the best for men of various 
ages and occupations, and by 
shortening the task of the agent 
would ultimately reduce the cost 
of insurance for the policyholder. 

According to the speaker, ad- 
vertising of insurance has suffered 
in the past because it has been 
done by insurance men rather than 
advertising men. The insurance 
men have felt reluctant to trust 
the ordinary advertising writers 
with the preparation of copy con- 
cerning their intricate and techni- 
cal proposition. They therefore 
wrote their own copy, with the 
usual result—they failed to make 
allowance for public indifference 
to what is intensely interesting 
to them, their own business; and 
made their copy so drearv or so 
ineffective that they speedily de- 
cided “advertising does not pay.” 
The solution of the problem 
does not lie in turning the matter 
Over to agency writers or an ad- 
vertising manager who is appoint- 
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THE 
New Haven 


(Connecticut) 


Register 


The Largest and Best circula- 

tion in Connecticut’s Largest City. 
Largest Net Paid. 
Largest Gross. 
Largest Staff. 
Largest Equipment. 

The New Haven Register is 
New Haven’s greatest newspaper 
from all standpoints — editorial, 
news, size and mechanical excel- 
lence. 

The New Haven Register has 
a greater NET PAID circulation 
than any other daily newspaper in 
New Haven, and a greater Gross 
circulation as well. 

The New Haven Register car- 
ries the most display and classi- 
fied advertising “by a mile” than 
any other New Haven newspaper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 














A FLAT RATE 
A REASONABLE RATE 


What more could be asked of the 
best paper in any city? South East- 
ern Massachusetts is densely popu- 
lated by intelligent, reading, prosper- 
ous people. It pays to reach them. 

hy not use the a most 
able to help your trade? Published 
in the Great Shoe City of the World 


Brockton 


Enterprise 


Established 1880 





EVENINGS FLAT RATE 
35 CENTS PER INCH 
Circulation 14,000 Population 60,600 
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If you 


are in the 


market for 
an advertising 


man who is 
never at a loss 
for good, strong 
selling ideas; 
whose middle name 
is versatility; whose 
judgment of copy, 
art work and printing 
is sound; whose experi- 
ence has been long and 
varied and whose abili- 
ty has been proved be- 
yond a shadow of a 
doubt—just drop me a 
line. 


@ At present I am assistant 
Service Manager of one of 
the largest advertising 
agencies in Canada, where I 
have had considerable ex- 
perience in making trade in- 
vestigations and writing ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
plans. 


@ Previously I had 8 years 
experience in the advertising 
department of one of the 
largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. 


@ I have successfully handled both 
general and semi-technical adver- 
tising and now want to make a 

hange b of the limited 
sibilities with my present concern. 
Iam a thinker and a worker. A 
New Yorker and a live wire. 





Giam -- to a proposition in the 
Id U.S.A 


good o . either with an 
up-to-date advertising agency or 
with a progressive manufacturing 
concern. ess, “M. D. J.,” 
Box 175, care Printers’ Ink, 
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ed and then turned loose accord. ' 
ing to Mr. Lindsey. The insur. 
ance men are right in claiming 
that the copy produced by an ad. 
vertising man with no more than 
a bowing acquaintance with ingyp. 
ance consists chiefly of bright 
nothings and airy trifles which do 
not sell policies. What is needed 
is an advertising man who yi 
learn the insurance business as 
thoroughly as the insurance men 
themselves know it—who will get 
out and sell insurance as an agent 
for six months until he knows the 
strength and weakness of the ay. 
erage approach and learns by bit- 
ter experience what selling points 
do or do not appeal to men of va- 
rious classes. For the advertising 
man who is willing to do thisf 
he really is an advertising man— 
according to Mr. Lindsey there is 
a great future in the business, 


How Victor and Regal Use 
Dance Craze 


The Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany is now at the height of its adver. 
tising campaign designed to capitalize 
the current dance craze. In practically 
all of this advertising a letter from 
Vernon Castle, the New York instructor 
in the tango and one-step, is reproduced. 
The text of the letter indicates that Mr, 
and Mrs. Castle have purchased Victor 
Victrolas exclusively to furnish music 
for their classes in Castle House. Ver- 
non Castle, it is explained, has ar- 
ranged with the Victor Company to 
furnish Castle House orchestra music 
exclusively for Victor records and will 
supervise personally the making of the 
dance records. These facts are also 
given publicity. Cut-outs of Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle executing a step have ap- 
peared in New York stores selling 
Victor instruments 

The Regal Shoe Company, in car- 
cards, newspaper advertising and its 
stores throughout the country, has com 
menced using the endorsement of Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle for the Regal 
dancing pump. Shoes of the type worn 
by Mr. Castle and Mrs. Castle form 
component parts of both the illustrated 
portions of Regal copy and window dis 
plays in Regal stores. ‘ 

By way of further accentuating the 
appeal to devotees of the new dances, 
the Regal stores have placed on sale 
and are advertising as a side-ine to 
the pump the book “Modern Dancing, 
written 4 the Castles. 


Mooney Appointed Sales 
Manager 


Frank J. Mooney, advertising mat- 
ager of the Hupp Motor Car Company, 
has been appointed sales manager. , He 
will continue to handle the advertising. 
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Where to Consult News- 
paper Directories 


New Sear, Apeil 16, 1914. 
i PrinTERS’ INK: 
eis I undertake some sort of 
work which requires consulting a news- 
paper directory. I have bothered my 
ood friends in a certain agency to 
Keath in th's respect. And what’s worse, 
just the volume I wish to use is often- 
times missing or in use by some other 
advertising man who has reached the 


bookshelf first. 
If Printers’ INK can tell me where 


I can peruse newspaper directories at 
my leisure, I’ll be more than obliged. 
SetH Nort. 


The New York Public Library 
headquarters at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street has a file of 
the American Newspaper Annual 
and Directory issued by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. This file, which the 
library says is complete, dates back 
to 1882. 

In addition to the Ayer annual, 
there is a file of George P. Row- 
ells American Newspaper Direc- 
tory at the library headquarters. 
This file dates back to 1869 and is 
nearly complete. 

Both files, of course, are for 
the benefit of the public and are 
for consultation during the pre- 
scribed hours—[Ed, PRrinTERS’ 
INK. 


Officers of the Tri-State Poster 
Association 


The Tri-State Poster Advertising As- 
sociation, comprising billboard companies 
in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, held 
its annual meeting in Kansas City on 
April 20, and discussed trade condi- 
Service for the coming year 





tions, 
will be rendered at the same prices 
which have prevailed heretofore. Roy 


Crawford, of Kansas City, gave way as 
president to D. C. Weatherby, of_Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. W. W. Bell, of Pitts- 
burg, Kan., was re-elected secretary, 
and F. C. Zehrung, of Lincoln, Neb., 
treasurer. About seventy-five members 
attended, 


Law Regulates Advertisements 
for Strike-Breakers 


Governor Walsh, of Massachusetts, 
has signed a bill making it illegal to 
advertise for employees during the con- 
tinuance of a strike or lockout, unless 
the fact that labor troubles exist is 
specifically mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. 


Albert St. L. McKeown, for seven 
years advertising manager of the Gal 
veston, Tex., Tribune, died at El Paso, 
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Tex., recently, after a short illness. 


P. ortland (Maine) 


Evening Express 


Extract from sworn statement of 
ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of the Evening Express and Daily 
Advertiser, dated April 2, 1914. 


_ Average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding this date. 


18,097 Net Paid Circulation 


The total net average circulation, paid 
or unpaid, including all papers deliv- 
ered, less unsold and returned copies, 
was 19,869, 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM 
12,920 Net Paid Circulation 
The Express is the only Even- 
ing paper in Portland. Its great 
circulation gives great results. 

The Sunday Telegram is the 
best Sunday paper published in 
Portland, and it “makes good” to 
its advertisers. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


—Match 


—up your office equipment, 
and see how harmony in 
office furniture helps to har- 
monize office affairs. 


Globe-Wernicke Office 
Equipment is built of wood 
or steel and made to last a 
business lifetime. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Office Equipment 



















Send for Pamphlet No. 288, an 
interesting and valuable piece of 
Globe-Wernicke advertising mat- 
J ter for all advertising men. 


Sthe Globe“Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Fil» 
ing Cabinets—Stationers’ Goods, 












Branch Stores and Local Agents al- 
Most everywhere, Where not rep- 
resented, we ship freight prepaid. 
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The chairman of 
Advertising me Iowa State 
Railroad Com- 

Tax Again mission, appear- 
ing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in opposition 
to the five per cent increase in 
freight rates, performs the statis- 
tical “stunt,” so familiar to adver- 
tising men, of dividing the total 
revenue of the railroads by the 
number of families according to 
the last census, and calling the 
result a “tax.” The “railroad 
tax,” according to this authority, 
is $141.69 per year per family, and 
since the “annual wage of the 
average man” is $600, he delivers 
himself of the following trium- 
phant peroration: 

“I claim that any tax which 
compels the average man to labor 
annually almost three months is 
of tremendous and vital impor- 
tance, and any attempt to make 
any substantial increase in that 
tax will not be tolerated by the 
rank and file of the country until 
it is fully and fairly justified.” 

How many times, we wonder, 
has the same sword-swallowing 
feat been pulled off for the pur- 


The 


INK 


pose of parading the “advertisi 
tax” before an admiring ping 
tive committee, Or a group of in. 
von of the high cost of 
iving? It will be remembered 
that a Massachusetts Commission 
once solemnly Set it down in a 
book, and since that day no legis. 
lative hearing on business ques- 
tions is complete without it, any 
more: than the old-style continy. 
ous vaudeville show was complete 
without a couple of motion-pic- 
ture reels for a “chaser,” 

The Railway Age Gazette com. 
ments rather pungently upon the 
Iowa gentleman’s argument, and 
its remarks may prove useful to 
advertising men when they are 
confronted with the old bogy of 
an “advertising tax.” By the same 
process of figuring, the Gazette 
shows that the “$600 average man” 
has to work two months and a 
half to pay his Government tax, 
three months more to pay his in- 
toxicating liquor and tobacco tax, 
another three months to pay the 
tax on immorality and social dis- 
eases, and three weeks more to 
cover confectionery, soft drinks, 
tea, coffee, patent medicines, 
chewing-gum and jewelry. “The 
year has vanished, and no food 
or clothes or means of paying the 
house rent have yet found their 
way into this sadly troubled 
home! Not to mention the com- 
plete want of food, raiment and 
shelter, the members of. the fam- 
ily are still waiting for father to 
contribute his share of the annual 
automobile bill and a_ host of 
other claims crowding upon him 
thick and fast. The end is clear 
from the beginning. The average 
man and his family, dead from 
starvation and exposure, lie buried 
under a mountain of unextin- 
guished debt!” 


Arthur D. Little, 
president ys the 
American Chem- 
Do Not ical Society, says 
Investigate that there are at 
least fifty notable laboratories in 
this country engaged in industrial 
research in special industries. He 
mentions particularly those of the 
E. F. Du Pont Powder Company, 
the General Electric Company aid 


Investiga- 
tions Which 













the Eastman Kodak Company. 
“The expenditure of several of 
them,” he says, “is over $300,000 
each a year. The United States 
Steel Corporation has not hesi- 


Vertising 
r legisla. 
1p Of in. 
COSt of 
lembered 


NMIssion ated to spend that amount upon 
VN in a , single research, and the ex- 
10 legis. penses of a dozen or more labora- 
5S ques. tories probably exceed $100,000 

It, any annually.” « 

continy. These figures simply indicate 
Omplete what some concerns find it worth 
10N-pic. while to invest to make sure they 

are right before going ahead. 
fe com- They prefer to conduct experi- 
0n the ments in the laboratory rather 
it, and than in the market, and experi- 
eful to ence has pretty consistently 
ey are proved that they are right. Of 
By of late years there has been a grow- 
€ same ing tendency to apply the same 
razette principle to the solution of sales 

man” and advertising problems, and a 

and a host of “investigators,” “efficiency 

t tax, experts” and “research depart- 

us in ments” are competing for the op- 

0 tax, portunity to study sales condi- 

y the tions and offer conclusions. 

| dis- We wish it were possible to 

re to commend their efforts with as 

rinks, high praise as Mr. Little bestows 

“ines, upon his colleagues in the field of 

Bo technical research. But far too 

= much emphasis is being laid upon 

het the small cost of sales investiga- 
bled tions, which results in attempts to 
le accomplish for a few hundred 
om. dollars that which cannot proper- 
and ly be done for five times the ex- 
penditure. Half-baked investiga- 
fe tions are far worse than no inves- 

r tigation at all, because they lead 
br directly to conclusions from false 
ee premises, and not only waste the 

; advertiser’s money but do him 
ai positive injury where he most: ex- 
al pects them to help. : 

% A publisher of our acquaintance 
recently paid a fairly substantial 
sum for an investigation showing 
the number of families which were 

le, supplied with central-station elec- 

he tric current. in cities above a cer- 

n- tain size. He wanted to know ex- 

ys actly how many prospects there 

it were for electric household de- 

n vices in the cities where his circu- 


lation was greatest, and intended 
to use the figures as the basis for 
soliciting the advertising of the 
manufacturers of electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, and the like. 
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The figures were forthcoming, 
and looked very imposing; but 
the first manufacturer he called 
upon laughed him out of court by 
proving that the figures weren’t 
worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on. 

As near as the publisher can 
make out, the “investigator” ac- 
tually secured the figures for two 
or three cities, figured out a ratio 
between the total population and 
the users of electric current, and 
applied the same ratio to every 
other city in the list, varying the 
results a trifle so as not to make 
the method too apparent. The 
publisher has discovered that 
there is no constant ratio between 
population and users of electric 
current, some cities of 300,000 
having as many as 100,000 users, 
while in other cities of equal size 
the number falls as low as 12,000. 
The results of the “investigation” 
were never used but once, and 
have no possible value save as an 
example of how not to do it. 

Probably that instance is un- 
usually flagrant, coming, if the 
publisher’s suspicions are correct, 
pretty close to the border line of 
fraud, but one need not search 
very far to find plenty of cases 
where careless and incomplete in- 
vestigations—innocent of any in- 
tent to mislead—have been pro- 
ductive of similar results. The 
whole matter may be summed up 
by saying that the manufacturer 
cannot expect something for noth- 
ing in the field of sales investiga- 
tion, any more than he can get it 
from his chemists or, his engi- 
neers. 

Of course the problem on the 
technical side is simplified, be- 
cause a chemist or an engineer 
comes with credentials which have 
a face-value, and with a past rec- 
ord which is verifiable. The “in- 
vestigator,” on the other hand, 
asks to be taken-on the strength 
of claims and promises. It is pos- 
sible, however, and advisable, to 
investigate the investigator. Let 
the manufacturer estimate what it 
would cost to secure the informa- 
tion for. himself, and then let him 
ask himself if it is possible for 
somebody else to get it for one- 
tenth or one-twentieth of that 
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amount. An engineer who offered 
complete specifications for a mil- 
lion-dollar viaduct for $50 would 
get scanty consideration, and the 
same reasoning applies to the “ex- 
pert” who promises a complete 
market analysis for the price of a 
round-trip ticket to Omaha. 


The Passing As O. C. Harn 

ee ar tect 
Old-School week's Print- 
Salesman _ xxrs’ Inx, adver- 
tising cannot, except in a small 
minority of cases, “take the place 
of the salesman.” Yet the devel- 
opment of modern advertising is 
responsible in no small degree for 
the passing of the salesman of the 
old school, and few indeed are 
those who mourn his departure. 

The salesman of the old school 
was an independent individual; 
he knew not the meaning of the 
phrase “team work”; he made the 
sale himself, complete, from the 
introduction to the name on the 
dotted line; it took some time 
perhaps, but the sale was a mas- 
terpiece when he finished with it. 
And furthermore, it was his sale 
because he made it. Your sales- 
man of the old school was a 
craftsman. 

Those who are interested in the- 
ories of economics may see ‘in 
this vanishing species another 
victim of the “factory system”; 
an artisan with the soul of an 
artist, who will not or cannot 
yield to division of labor. He 
is asked to become a mere cog in 
the industrial machine, a member 
of an “organization.” In the 
eyes of the boss he is only a per- 
centage of quota, his sales man- 
ager regards him as a target for 
“ginger-up” bulletins, while his 
fellow salesmen see in him only 
a competitor for the prizes which 
are forthcoming at convention 
time. The pleasantest part of his 
work he is required to give up— 
the entertaining of customers, the 
display of interest in the new 
baby or the eldest daughter’s 
graduating gown, the good-fel- 
lowship which results in personal 
good will. He has no time for 
the amenities. Other hands have 
set the stage for him, and other 


minds have drilled him in his part, 
He is by no means certain that 
he will get the credit for his per- 
formance. 

It isn’t quite so bad as all that 
of course, but the salesman of the 
old school thinks it is. He fails 
to see the opportunities in the 
new order of things. He doesn't 
perceive that, although the adver. 
tising is doing a large share of 
the work he used to delight jn 
doing himself, the opportunity js 
his to put a sharper edge upon his 
selling ability than ever would be 
possible otherwise. The fact that 
he is a “mere member of an or- 
ganization” gives him the chance 
to master the details of the or- 
ganization, and rise to a branch 
managership or possibly to the 
post of general sales manager, 
So long as he was a whole “or- 
ganization” in himself, there was 
little room for growth. 

No one mourns the passing of 
these salesmen of a former gener- 
ation. Some of them have shown 
an astonishing facility in adapting 
themselves to new conditions, and 
many a campaign is planned and 
managed to-day by men who once 
would have regarded a “ginger- 
up” bulletin as a personal insult, 
Others have simply dropped by 
the road, and still others are al- 
lowed to exercise their talents in 
out-of-the-way territories as a re- 
ward for past usefulness. When 
these are gone, the species will be 
quite extinct. 


Does the Definition Fall Short? 


Tue E. T. Burrowes CompPANy 
PortLanp, Me., April 24, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Printers’ Ink for April 23 has a 
letter from C. W. Wilson, offering a 
definition of advertising as a substi- 
tute for the efforts submitted by the 
advertising class of the University of 
Iowa. Mr. Wilson says ‘‘Advertising 1s 
any exploitation exerted to influence 
purchase, sale or recovery of the article 
designated.” 

What happens when a man_adver- 
tises for a wife? Is it to purchase or 
to sell? No doubt if a man_buys 4 
wife, he is “sold’’ eventual'y, but few 
men would have the courage to adver- 
tise to “recover” an old ene. A few 
weeks ago several thousand dollars were 
spent in advertising, just to induce t 
populace to “Go to Church” on a cer 
tain Sunday. How does that class_of 
advertising square with any_ definition 
to date? S. A. Kinsey. 
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Inside Facts About 
“Onyx” 





(Continued from page 13) | 
gid; “The advertising campaign 
igs made the brands knowr. 
throughout the world and is re- 
gonsible for the enormous distri- 
hution, The reputation is such 
that merchants everywhere fight 
for the privilege of selling our 
brands, and in most cases request 
their exclusive sale. Every legiti- 
mate-avenue of publicity has been 
employed, including newspapers, 
magazines, street-cars in New 
York and Philadelphia, Hudson 
Tube cars, banners, circulars, dis- 
play signs, theatre programmes, 
etc, Retail merchants advertise 
the goods in local papers, through 
circulars and on envelopes bearing 
the advertisement of our brands. 
As a matter of fact we are con- 
stantly requested to furnish thou- 
sands of these envelopes with ex- 
press injunctions to have printed 
thereon the advertisements of our 
firm, and in most cases the dealer 
is very glad to share the ex- 
pense.” 

Among the periodicals which 
Mr. Weinman cited as having 
been used in the Onyx campaign 
there may be mentioned: Ainslee’s, 
Everybody's, Harper's, Scribner's, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Red Book, Review of Re- 
views, Independent, Churchman, 
Outlook, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Butterick 
Trio, McCall’s, Vogue, Dress, 
Theatre Magazine, Pictorial Re- 
view, Home Quarterly, Pictorial 
Quarterly, the Butterick Quarter- 
ly, Sunday magazines, Dry Goods 
Economist, Dry Goods, Dry Goods 
Guide, Dry Goods Reporter, Chi- 
cago Apparel Gazette, Haberdash- 
er, Furnisher and Clothier, Boot 
and Shoe Recorder. 

It was brought out that Lord & 
Taylor aim to place their line in 
practically every city over 30,000 
population throughout the country. 
Mr. Weinman emphasized the fact 
that the one million dollars which 
has been expended in advertising 
by Lord & Taylor is aside from 
the advertising contracted for on 





‘ great value. 
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their own responsibility by the 
8,000 to 9,000 merchants who han- 
dle the line. He estimated that 
the one million dollars above given 
as the amount of the firm’s adver- 
tising bill has been “pretty evenly 
divided” between the Onyx hosiery 
and the Merode underwear. How- 
ever, it is difficult to analyze the 
appropriation in this respect from 
the fact that the underwear and 
hosiery, were advertised together 
for a long period, and are to-day 
featured together in many me- 
diums. 

“Our advertising appropriation 
has increased from the beginning,” 
explained the sales manager. ‘We 
have spent from $100,000 to $250,- 
000 each year for the last three 
years. The advertising has estab- 
lished and created something of 
Our advertising has 
reached the pulse of the public; 
they believe our statements; hon- 
esty, integrity and character are 
the basic principles.” 


WHAT IS VALUE OF “ONYX” AS A 
NAME? 


Harry A. Taylor, of Julius Kay- 
ser & Co., New York, who are, in 
a sense, competitors of Lord & 
Taylor, gave testimony in support 
of the contentions of the latter 
firm. Mr. Taylor stated that in 
his experience the hosiery and un- 
derwear counters in retail stores 
are always together, and that if 
he were shown underwear bearing 
the Onyx trade-mark he would 
unhesitatingly suppose that it was 
being distributed by Lord & Tay- 
lor. Testimony to the same effect 
was given by some of the thirty- 
eight salesmen who are employed 
by Lord & Taylor to handle their 
goods throughout the country. 

Charles K. McDermut, member 
of the advertising staff of the Dry 
Goods Economist, submitted vari- 
ous advertisements of retail houses 
in order to establish the custom 
to advertise hosiery and under- 
wear in conjunction; also pages 
from trade publications to indicate 
the invariable practice of the Dry 
Goods Economist, etc., to include 
all goods made on a knitting ma- 
chine under the heading “Knit 
Goods.” Asked as to the value of 
the Onyx trade-mark he said: 
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“Basing my estimate on the many 
years that it has been before the 
public, the vast sums spent for 
publicity and the reputation of the 
trade-mark I would estimate its 
value to Lord & Taylor at about at 
least a million and a half dollars.” 
In answer to further questions 
this witness said that the Dry 
Goods Economist gets. “very lit- 
tle” advertising from Lord & Tay- 
lor—not more than $2,400 a year 
—usually in the form of adver- 
tisements in which Harvard un- 
derwear, Merode underwear and 
Onyx hosiery are all three ex- 
ploited in the one advertisement. 
A total of more than $6,500,000 
worth of Onyx hosiery was sold 
by Lord & Taylor during the year 
1911, according to the testimony 
of Joseph A, Frein, the assistant 
sales manager. The total sales in 
1907, he said, were in the neigh- 
borhood of $5,000,000 worth of 
Onyx goods, and there has been a 
gradual increase every year since 
that time. Mr. Frein, while on 
the witness stand, explained that 
it was his custom to keep a rec- 
ord, spring and fall of each year, 


of all sales of hosiery and under- 
wear—allotting an individual card 


to each customer, and entering 
upon that card the amount of that 
customer’s purchases at the con- 
clusion of each six. months’ in- 
terval. 

A moral clearly pointed -for 
manufacturers and advertisers by 
the testimony taken in this contro- 
versy regarding the Onyx trade- 
mark is as to the desirability of 
selecting as a trade-mark a word 
that is short, simple and easily re- 
membered, and the wisdom of 
choosing a design or form of dis- 
play that will stick in popular 
memory as thoroughly distinctive. 
On behalf of Lord & .Taylor wit- 
nesses in various cities of the 
country were asked to describe 
from memory the Onyx trade- 
mark. These witnesses included 
not only every-day consumers who 
had given only casual attention to 
the trade-mark, but buyers in the 
hosiery and underwear depart- 
ments of leading stores in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Buffalo, 
Washington, D. C.—buyers who 
have been placing orders for Onyx 


— ed — Past—and sales. 
xeople who hay ‘ 
he ee pot ag been handling 

5 € counter, 
slightest dificaiay sn see bad te 
he name Onyx re nctibering 
rent of dala. but e ~~ 
them could recall, letaile = 

: ( all details, Some 
of the witnesses were not sure 
whether the bird represented was 
an eagle or not, and the others 
were decidedly hazy as to the ar- 
rangement of the string or stream- 
er held in the beak. All agreed 
however, that they would ascribe 
to Lord & Taylor any merchap. 
dise bearing the Onyx trade-mark 
if that merchandise were in any 
of the lines carried in the ordinary 
dry-goods store. 

Lord & Taylor made clear in 
their protests against the action of 
Wolf & Sons that they feared an 
insidious form of unfair competi- 
tion if the Cincinnati house is al- 
lowed to register Onyx as a trade- 
mark for underwear. It was ar- 
gued that if a competitor was 
thus permitted to register Onyx 
as a mark for underwear there 
would presumably be nothing to 
prevent that same concern or an- 
other rival firm from using Me- 
rode as a mark for hosiery, and 
with Lord & Taylor’s well-known 
brand names thus transposed on 
competing products rivals would 
be in a position to whip-saw the 
originators in the market. 

It was brought out in the testi- 
mony that whereas “Merode” has 
been registered in several States 
repeated attempts have failed to 
secure registration. in the U. $. 
Patent Office. When counsel for 
the Cincinnati firm asked Prest- 
dent Emery, of Lord & Taylor, 
whether registration had been Te- 
fused in the case of Merode, he 
said: “It was, but I hope your 
client will not take advantage of 
that.” 

New Federal Accounts 

The following advertisers have fe 
cently made a_ connection with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York: 
Benjamin & Johnes, corsets, Newark, 
N. J.: L. & M. Dress Form Co.. New 
York; D’Orsay, perfumes, Paris, France; 
John Knight, Ltd., soaps, London, Eng.; 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co, 
New York; Patterson Bros., tobacco, 
Richmond, Va. 
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What Will the Booklet 
Weigh? 

A Mathematical Method of Deter- 
mining the Weight of Proposed 
Advertising Literature so as to 
Take Full Advantage of the 
Postal Rules—Plan of Universal 
Portland Cement Company 





By A. Rowden King 


HEN the good effect upon 

the reader of heavy paper 
stocks in a booklet is admitted to 
be so great, and when the differ- 
ence in cost between papers of 
diferent weights is so small — 
relative to the total cost of that 
booklet—it appears to be short- 
sighted indeed not to take advan- 
tage of every last fraction of an 
ounce that Uncle Sam will accept 
at a given rate of postage. 

There are 
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eral dummies of the number of 
pages required and in a number of 
different paper combinations, in 
order to determine what is best in 
this direction. But this is a la- 
borious method, and one which 
consumes far more time than is 
really necessary. It belongs to the 
Missourian (“I-must-be-shown” ) 
category, and should not at all 
satisfy the advertising. man who 
wants to and must think for him- 
self, act quickly and with preci- . 
sion. It makes a guessing contest 
out of what ought to be exact 
mathematics. It is like measuring 
the length of a road with a yard- 
stick as compared with the meth- 
ods of a surveyor. 

The method by which Paul D. 
Van Vliet, who is in charge of the 
preparation of all booklets for the 
Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Chicago, arrives at a deci- 
sion on weights, is interesting and 
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instructive and practical because 
so exact. Mr. Van Vliet has to han- 
dle the details of getting out sev- 
eral house-organs for his company 
regularly, besides a great number 
of special booklets on almost every 
subject in connection with cement 
and concrete. At times he has as 
many as twenty or thirty such 
booklets “all on the ways,” in va- 
rious stages of preparation or pro- 
duction. 

The Universal Portland Cement 
Company has long since found the 
advantages which come from 

- adopting a suitable page size for 
all of its printed literature and 
then of strictly holding to that 
size throughout. Such a method 
effects a number of economies and 
is more convenient for several 
reasons, which need not here be 
rehearsed, comprising as they do 
a story worthy of separate re- 
counting. 

The page size being the same 
on all Universal literature, it has 
been no very difficult matter for 
Mr. Van Vliet to work out care- 
fully the tabulation which accom- 
panies this article by employing 
the slide-rule in the calculations. 

This tabulation is based not only 
upon a standard 6x9 page size, 
which experience dictates is best 
for him, but upon standard paper 
sheet sizes which are best adapted 
for cutting to the 6x9-page size, 
namely, 38x50 for the inside pages 
or body stock and 20x25 for the 
outside pages or cover stock. © 

In these advantageous sheet 
sizes the weight of any 6x9 book- 
let from four pages without cover 
to sixty-four pages with cover is 
worked out to the thousandth of 
an ounce, as will be seen, based 
upon practical weight per ream 
from 100 to 200 pounds in the 
body stock and from 40 to 100 
pounds in the cover stock. 

Mr. Van Vliet has even reck- 
oned out the weight of the ink 
used on the pages of booklets of 
various thicknesses. His page 
size being standardized, his enve- 


lope is standardized (wherein lies, 


one of the advantages of page- 
standardization). The result is 
that the total of the weight of his 
body stock, cover stock, ink*> and 
envelope will give him the exact 


weight of the finished booklet 
down to the one-thousandth of an 
ounce, which is just about as finel 
drawn as possible. / 

For example, suppose that § 
ounces is the limit of weight at 
the postage rate previously deter. 
mined upon. And suppose q 79. 
page booklet is being planned, 
What weights of stock shall be 
used? It is perfectly possible to 
determine that in less than’ fiye 
minutes’ figuring, whereas, if old 
dummy methods were used, it 
might take a day or two to get 
the necessary data from the paper 
people. 

The way that the table is used 
is along these lines: Suppose that 
we guess that we want body stock 
of 160 pounds and cover stock of 
70 pounds. 

Sixty-four pages at 160 pounds 
would weigh 4.66 ounces. And 
eight pages more would weigh 
.582. The cover stock at 7 
pounds would weigh .484 ounces, 
The envelope, which is a con- 
stant quantity, would weigh 
4075. The ink for 64 pages would 
weigh approximately .048 and for 
eight pages .006. This gives a to- 
tal of 6.1875 ounces, or just a 
little over the limit that the post. 
office would allow. 

The same reckoning tabulated 
would be as follows: 

64 pages—160 Ibs..........045 
8 pages—160 Ibs.........006- 
Cover—70 Ibs. 

Envelope 

Ink—64 pages 

Ink— 8 pages 


With this as a basis of reckon- 
ing, it is very easy to jump the 
body stock from 160 pounds down 
to 150 pounds and the cover stock 
from 70 pounds up to 80 -pounds, 
with the result that the total 
weight comes within eight or mine 
one-hundredths of an ounce of the 
6 ounces maximum, about a 
close as it is safe to reckon, 

The second figuring is summa 
rized as follows: 


64 pages—150 Ibs........+-005 4.36 
8 pages—150 Ibs.......-3-+0% 545 
Cover—80 Ibs. 

Envelope 

Ink—64 pages 

Ink— 8 pages 
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“Hors Concours” Not an Award 


Barr MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PamapevPHia, Pa., Apr. 24, 1914. 
Feitor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

Permit me to add my comment to 
that of Mr. C. E. A. Holmes in the 
April 28 issue, page 12. = oh 
He was much amused by a definition 
of “Grand Prix” and adds his choice 
hit of information as to a higher reward 
than “Grand Prix,” i. e., “Hors Con- 

? 


t} . 

since Mr. Holmes adds_ ‘Paris, 
France,” to his signature, I should 
hesitate to correct him. But I don’t. 

“Hors Concours” is not an award 
at all; neither does it mean “better than 
the best.” It means ‘“‘out of competi- 
tion,” and articles thus designated by 





the manufacturer, artist or exhibitor are 
“not to compete for any prizes whatso- 
ever.” 

Dixi. 

BartHotp A, Baer, 

President, Baer Manufacturing Co. 
Former General Manager The Charles 

E. Hires Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


National Interest in Ad 
League’s ‘‘Problems’”’ 


George Walker, of the St. Louis Ad 
League’s Problems Committee, states 
that letters are coming to him from all 
over the United States asking for 
further information regarding the 
ee printed in Printers’ Ink, 


March 9. 
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Big Permanent Painted $ 40 


per 
week 


Bulletins on Auto Roads 


Each sign 10 feet high by 48 
feet long and you talk to 
one-eighth the automobilists 
in the United States. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 
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A Plea for National Ad- 
vertising of Wood 


T. GERRANS, general su- 
* perintendent of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, 
Va., read a paper on “Advertis- 
ing” at the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, in which he 
called attention to the fact that 
the powerful advertising of the 
manufacturers of wood substi- 
tutes has created public sentiment 
against the products of the lum- 
ber and wood-working factory. 

Mr. Gerrans read extracts from 
building papers, daily newspapers, 
insurance papers and others tend- 
ing to show that the ban is being 
placed on wood in every direction. 
An important feature of his paper 
was a compilation of advertising 
carried in. national publications, 
including trade journals, by wood 
substitute manufacturers from 
January to April, 1914, inclusive. 
The total, according to these fig- 
ures, was $154,161.55. He made 
a plea for advertising lumber as 
lumber— ‘wood against all substi- 
tutes’”—instead of advertising sep- 
arate woods, as is now being done 
on a considerable scale. 

Mr. Gerrans is chairman of the 
advertising committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which has been en- 
deavoring for several years to 
organize a campaign of this sort, 
but has found the movement de- 
flected into a series of individual 
advertising campaigns. “Thus you 
see,” said Mr. Gerrans, in his ad- 
dtess, “instead of a practical, 
forceful and efficient campaign, 
we have a series of small cam- 
paigns, good in themselves, but 
gradually tending to weaken the 
cause of wood, though maybe 
building up one kind of wood to 
the detriment of another.” The 
national association asked for a 
contribution of one per cent per 
thousand feet of lumber cut by 
the manufacturers. If the amount 
had been contributed on that 
basis, $125,000 a year would have 
been raised, but the actual cash 
contributions amounted only to 
$11,000. 
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Some of the trade journals in 
the lumber field which fayor a 
campaign such as Mr. Gerrans 
proposes attribute the failure of 
the project to the efforts of other 
trade journals which frown on 
consumer advertising. The Lum- 
ber World Review said editorial} 
in its issue of April 10: “If ail 
of the lumber papers would come 
out vigorously for the national 
advertising of lumber against all 
substitutes and instruct their men 
in the field to fight for it, we 
might in 90 days be united on a 
policy which would form the nu- 
cleus of a battle line which would 
at least be more than the national 
lumber joke that it now is.” The 
editorial continued by suggesting 
that advertising in behalf of wood 
consumption in the trade journals 
cannot do any good, but that the 
general publications must be used, 


The Power of the Dealer 


O. C. Moore, manager of the Buffalo 
branch and mills of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, of Minneapolis, spoke before the 
Adcraft Club, of Detroit, Thursday, 
April 16, on the subject of “Pillsbury 
Problems.” Regarding the power of the 
dealer, he said: 

“There is no demand for a product 
that the dealer cannot kill if he 
endeavors to “do so,’’ was one of the 
points emphasized by Mr. Moore in 
urging the importance of securing the 
co-operation of dealers. Pillsbury ad- 
vertising is held back until the senti- 
ment of the dealers in any particular 
district is analyzed. This was found 
necessary, as there were often preju- 
dices or agreements among dealers that 
were not apparent from superficial ex- 
amination. These agreements and 
prejudices might kill the entire cam- 
paign if not overcome before the 
advertising was launched.” 


Panel te a : ‘; 
Cincinnati’s $100,000 Advertis- 
ing Fund 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
is raising a fund of $100,000 for use 
in securing conventions and in. general 
publicity work on behalf of the city, 
and it is announced that $86,227 has al- 
ready been subscribed for those pur- 
poses. The chamber is using a hig 
electric sign which Surmounts a_build- 
ing at the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Walnut streets, overlooking Foun- 
tain Square. It bears the _ figures 
“100,000” in its center, in six-foot let- 
ters, and the pertinent querv: “Have 
you subscribed your share?” Below 
are the words: “Convention and Pub. 
licity Fund, Chamber of Commefce. 
The sign is illuminated, and is sur 
rounded by a running flashlight. 
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7 H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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OFFICE MEMO 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
375 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


New York, ‘Apnil 27, 1914. 
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¢ H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
375 Old Colony Bldg,, Chicago 


New York, April 24, 1914. 


Mr. Lesan: 


Since last November, when | joined this agency, | have devel- 
oped six new advertising clients. 


| believe the best work I can do for these clients from now on is 
to pay strict attention to them and leave the development of 


further new accounts to other executives in the organization. 


One of these advertisers has branch offices in the twenty largest 

cities in the United States and Canada, and each one of the 

Managers in these twenty cities should become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the firm’s advertising plans, $0 they can cooperate 
heartily with the Sales Manager and the Home Office in in- 
creasing the sales in their given territories. It seems to me 
that the best way for them to learn these plans is for me to 
talk with them personally in regard to them. 


Something that another of these advertisers needs even more than 
copy is the close acquaintance of his agents with his methods 
of advertising. | secured his account because | was able to offer 

exceptional service in this form of cooperation with his sales 


end, as well as good advertising COpy- 


This advertiser has salesmen on the road who call on his agents 

and the only report he ever gets is from his salesmen. They are 

naturally a little bit biased in making their reports and there- 
fore the client may not get & reflection of the conditions as they 
actually exist everywhere. 


We ought to know a whole lot more about his business than we 
know now, and how can we better learn than by actually 
talking with his dealers ? 


In talking today with the Geheral Manager of another account, 
I told him that | was thinking of a trip all over the Unite 
States and Canada, and that | wanted a list of his dealers in 
each of these twenty large cities. 1 
‘ve me the list, so that I could go an 
were actually going in the different territories, but he as 
to make my trip at such a time that he could accompany me, 
and that he would talk the sales end while | talked the advet- 
tising end of his business. 
Another account, located in the middle west, has only 8 
disiribution on the Pacific Coast, and yet the President 
of this concern has never called on any of his dealers. 
He needs my time and attention 4 @ eal 
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H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
375 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


more where his goods are on sale than he does in New York 
City where they are not. 


We have laid our plans for advertising on this account, and have 
an organization that can take care of the copy, but he needs a 
man out among his d-alers, learning the difficulties that he, as 
a manufacturer, is up against, and getting his dealers enthusi- 
astic over the plans that are costing him so much money. 





This account does not amount to so much at this time, but it is 
susceptible of big development, and | feel that the best way to 
bring this about is to get out among the people who actually 
sell his goods, and find out why they don’t sell more. 


My idea is to go out on the Ist of June and spend three months 
in Chattanooga, Atlanta, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Houston, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Helena, Butte, 
Fargo, Winnipeg, Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo. 


I can make a written report on each concern I call on each day 
in the interest of each client, and report conditions exactly as I 
find them in these cities. 


These reports will educate every man in our organization as to 
the conditions we should consider in laying plans and wnting 
copy for other advertisers we serve, and it will show our clients 
that we are not only interested in getting our commission, but 
we are just as much interested in spending a good part of it in 
order to help them increase their business. 


I wish you would seriously consider this plan, and tell me what 
you think of it. 














eal 
If you are located in any of the towns M r —_. ne 
visit, and would like to talk to us about 


drop us a line. 
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Printers’ Ink” Rates 


$60 a page $120 double page 
30 half page 15 quarter page 
Smaller space, 35c per agate line 
Minimum, one inch 
PREFERRED POSITIONS 
Front Cover . $125 Back Cover . $100 
Second Cover 75 PageS .. 100 
a. SEs ° 
Double Center [2 pages] . . . . 150 
SPECIAL 
Two Colors: $25 extra for two pages or ° 
less. For more than two pages, $12.50 per 
page. 
Inserts. $60 a page when furnished com- 
plete by advertiser. No less than four pages 
accepted. 


DISCOUNTS 
2% when check is received within ten 


days of date of bill. 

6% on yearly contracts when full year is 
paid in advance and at least quarter page 
copy appears once a month. 

No discounts for time or space, but pref- 
erence in position is given to advertisers on 
contract according to volume of business. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

25c aline flat; 6 wordstoaline. Not less 
than 5 lines on one-time orders. No adver- 
tisement can exceed 35 lines. 

INFORMATION 
Width of Column .. . . 1'/,inches 
WidthofPage .... . 3% inches 
Dermot rene... ss « 7 inches 
Publication day, Thursday 
First forms close preceding Friday 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


12 WEST 3lst STREET 33 NEW YORK 
May Ist, 1914 















Can Retailers 
Combine to Fight Direct 
Selling, Etc.r 


Congress Now Being Asked to 
Approve Dealers’ Bureaus 
Which Circulate Confidential 
Information—Lists of Manufac- 
turers Selling Direct to Mail- 
Order Houses and Chain Stores 


Special Washington Correspondence 
| a retailer's bureau of infor- 

mation, in any sense, a menace 
to the manufacturer or the job- 
ber, or could it prove a factor that 
could disturb existing methods of 
distribution and sales? This is a 
question which manufacturers and 
advertisers in certain lines may 
well ask themselves, because the 
right of organized retailers to 
maintain information bureaus for 
the dissemination of confidential 
news as to trade policies, etc., is 
rapidly developing into an issue as 
clear-cut as legalized price-main- 
tenance, the proposed taxation of 
tobacco and other coupons, or any 
of the other questions which have 
been brought before Congress at 
the present session, with a view 
to the securance of legislation 
which will indicate to business 
men exactly where they stand. 


WHERE CHAIN-STORE PROBLEM 
ENTERS 


Retail merchants, especially the 
classes of retailers who are banded 
together in national organizations, 
are pressing Congress for specific 
authority—in the form of either 
new legislation or amendments to 
existing acts—to circulate infor- 
mation for their mutual advantage 
and protection. In their represen- 
tations before Congress they dis- 
claim any intention to conduct 
boycotts and take the stand that 
there can be no more valid objec- 
tion to information bureaus than 
there is to credit bureaus, which 
associations of retailers are now 
permitted to maintain. At the 
same time the spokesmen of the 
merchants at Washington have let 
it be inferred that one of the ob- 
jects of the average information 
bureau would be to spread knowl- 
edge of the acts of manufacturers 
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or jobbers who sell to mail-order 
houses at the same time that they 
seek distribution through ordinary 
channels or who openly or secretly 
maintain chain-store systems in 
competition with independent re- 
tailers. This phase of the ques- 
tion will make clear the applica- 
tion of the whole subject to the 
broad interests of makers and ad- 
vertisers of goods. 

Perhaps, however, the chief sig- 
nificance of this matter is in the 
increasing probability that the re- 
tailers may secure the authority 
they seek. So strong have been 
the representations made at hear- 
ings before the House Committees 
on Judiciary and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce that there is a 
growing impression in Congres- 
sional circles that if any legislation 
along this line is recommended 
some effort will be made to satisfy 
the small merchants who would 
use concerted action in buying as 
a weapon of offense and defense. 
Not the least interesting feature 
of the situation that has developed 
is found in the seeming willing- 
ness of some of the retailers to 
sacrifice their convictions as to the 
manufacturer’s right to fix a re- 
sale price in order to obtain con- 
cessions for the circulation of 
trade information. In their an- 
swers to questions asked by Con- 
gressmen several of the spokes- 
men for the retailers have indi- 
cated that they put the right to 
conduct an information service 
above compulsory price-mainte- 
nance, although, in some instances, 
in favor of the latter also. 


SAYS RETAILERS’ HANDS ARE TIED 


In stating the grievance of the - 
retailers, J. R. Moorehead, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Retail 
Merchants Association of the 
United States, said: “When I, for 
instance, with my competitors, 
undertake to get together in an 
organization or an association to 
combat the methods of the mail- 
order houses, we can get into a 
conspiracy; but we may be fight- 
ing one man and he cannot get 
into a conspiracy; he cannot vio- 
late the law, but he can say to us, 
‘If you interfere with my business 
and my methods of business I will 
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hold you responsible under the 
Sherman anti-trust law’; and our 
hands are tied. We cannot even 
tell the truth. 

“I want the right to give public- 
ity—through organizations or per- 
sonally; in any way, by publica- 
tion or by letter—to any act of any 
competitor that tends to injure 
me in my business, The fact that 
I would have the right to say to 
a hundred or a thousand men, 
dealers in my line of business, that 
such and such a manufacturer or 
mail-order house has done such 
and such a thing, knowing it to be 
the truth, would help to correct a 
condition a great deal easier than 
a lawsuit. If I did not tell the 
truth he would have action against 
me for libel, but when I am tell- 
ing the truth I do not believe the 
Sherman law should say you are 
violating the law, when the big 
fellow cannot violate it, claiming 
he is doing it by himself. We do 
not desire to keep .a_ blacklist. 
Here is the proposition: Dun or 
Bradstreet can report me for not 
paying a debt or being slow pay 
and things of that kind that would 
absolutely ruin my credit. But 


when I come back and attempt to: 


speak the truth about a matter of 
this kind I am confronted with 
the Sherman law and I cannot 
fight it by myself; I cannot afford 
to. We understand the mail-or- 
der house is here to stay forever. 
We have got to fight. We are up 
against severe competition, and 
we welcome that competition, but 
the thing we want is a chance to 
fight back, and we do not want our 
hands tied.” 

The anxiety of the retailers on 
this score has been precipitated 
largely because of the action of 
the Department of Justice some 
time since in bringing action 
against certain retail lumber asso- 
ciations for alleged violations of 
the anti-trust law. The history of 
this case has been gone into very 
extensively at the Congressional 
hearings, it being explained that 
the indictments against the secre- 
taries of the associations have 
been withdrawn in the criminal 
case, but that a civil suit is still 
pending. The assertion was made 
repeatedly at the hearings that 


rege indictments w 
y competitors of the organi 
tailers, It was also eee rf 
one witness that the Government 
case was the outgrowth of the or. 
ganization of the Secretaries Bu- 
reau—a bureau of the secretaries 
of various trade associations 
which had as their common object 
the dissemination of information 
with respect to manufacturers and 
mail-order houses, 

_In answer to a question from 
Congressman Volstead, of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, Mr. Boltian 
of the Southwestern Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, said: “We 
do not want to publish an unfair 
list. I have been a member of as- 
sociations for seven years and a 
director for several years. I have 
never heard during my member- 
ship or during my directorship 
any discussion of the question of 
division of territory or the set- 
ting of prices or of a boycott. | 
think the association would not 
object if the law specifically pre- 
vents any attempt at a boycott or 
combination.” 

“What you wish,” questioned 
Congressman Nelson, “is the right 
to disseminate information that 
will make it impossible for a job- 
ber or wholesaler to sell to the 
consumer, and the consumer would 
have to buy from the retailer, or 
else the wholesaler would be pun- 
ished by your withdrawal of pat- 
ronage?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Bolman. 

“That would result,” pursued 
Congressman Nelson, “in every 
retailer knowing what is being 
done, so that he can withdraw his 
patronage from the wholesaler 
who is selling direct to consu- 
mers ?” 

“That would be within the 
choice of the retailer,” said Mr. 
Bolman. 


ere procured 


Adams-Renfrew Co. Enters 
Agency Field 

The Adams-Renfrew Company, has 
been formed in Los Angeles, Cal. 
engage in the advertising business. 

William G. Adams, who heads 
company, was the first secretar of the 
Los Angeles Ad Club. John enfrew 
is one of the directors of the A, A. © 
of A 
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ers for commercial purposes all that 
they can be coaxed to take. But they 
with much artistic cleverness to 
prevent the private customer from or- 
Alt- dering what is not becoming.—Jeanne 
Savarie in The Wooltex Monthly. 





“Cyclone” Piano Sale 


The Stewart Dry Goods Compan » of 
Louisville, featured a ‘‘cyclone” sale of 
player-pianos in its music department, 
running a series of ads of the teaser 
variety for a week preceding the sale. 
The ads showed a cyclone approaching, 
both the ad and the size of the storm 
getting larger as the date of the sale 
grew nearer. The name of the com- 
pany was shown on the storm-clouds. 








A DOLLAR A HUNDRED! 
A beautiful little booklet of 16 pages, each one in full colors, telling the story of 


“OUR FLAG” 


written by 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, 3rd 
Great-grandson of the author of 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


In all its public schools the 
city of New York makes great 
and intelligent efforts to instil 
into the pupils affection and re- 
spect for the flag of the United 
tates. Daily there is a salute 
to the nation’s ensign, with a 
pledge of allegiance which each 
child repeats. It is asserted by 
educators that the formula is 
productive of excellent results, 
and the importance of impress- 
ing on the youth of the land the 
glory of its banner and the duty 
each owes to the nation whose 
symbol it is becomes apparent 
when the large number of in- 
fants of foreign birth or parent- 
age now in the schools is con- 
sidered.—N. Y. Sun, April 25th. 


is now ready for distribution. 
This size is 5x7 on pebbled plate 
paper. Each plate in itself is.a 
work of art and is reproduced by 
the four-color process giving effect 
of nine colors. 

Send to-day for samples and 
particulars of this, the greatest 
circulation getter now offered. 
Rights for New York City already 
sold. 


The Winthrop Press 


With which is 


Nonolldceathe Chasmar-Winchell Press 


141 East 25th Street 


New York City 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


G ATURDAY night closing is a 
problem which has troubled a 
good many communities during 
the past 20 years. About the time 
a city attains the dignity of 300,- 
000 to 500,000 population, it begins 
to throw oft the habits of the 


What would represent 109 per 
cent distribution for a manufac. 
turer of perfumes? Don't answer 
this offhand, for the chances are 
that you would be wrong. Eyen 
hardware stores are selling quite 
sizable quantities of verfumes, 5 


“county seat,” 
and public opin- 
ion in some form 
or other starts a 
crusade against 
the practice of 
keeping the 
downtown stores 
open on Satur- 
day night. It has 
happened over 
and over again, 
and the process 
is usually more 
or less painful. 
Just now it 
seems to have a 
fair start in Buf- 
falo. 

C. A. Weed & 
Co., men’s fur- 
nishers, have 
grasped the net- 
tle very firmly 
and are going in- 
to the news- 
papers with copy 
like the specimen 
reproduced, 
chiefly addressed 
to the other lo- 
cal merchants. 
The company’s 
stand is en- 
dorsed by the lo- 
cal consumers’ 
league, by com- 
mittees of minis- 
ters and by the 
experience of 
other cities 
which have been 


The Weed Closing Movement will 
Improve the Morals of Buffalo 


WHY ar you merchants so silent on the subject of clos- 


ing your stores at 6 o'clock Saturday night? Does 
the mere thought of doing a kind deed render you speech- 
less? Or are you afraid of each other, and do each of you 
fear that your competitor will make a little more money than 
you do? It seems to us the world is in a pretty rotten con- 
dition when its inhabitants.think more of dollars than they 
do of humen_happiness, 

You won't lose much by closing your store at 6 o'clock. Think of the 
real pleasure you can extend to thousands of worthy men and their families 
Doesn't that compensate you for the little money you might take in between 
6 and 10 o'clock? When you come to think of it, isn't the money you take 
in during those hours blood money? Isn't it taken in at the expense of the 
men who have helped to make you successful? 


Even if you pay your men extra for working Saturday night, do you 
imagine the small amount pays them for the Tost of the evening at home? 
Will it pay them for the exhaustion and nerve-racking strain that are almost 
sure to follow? Do you think that other workingmen of Buffalo will en- 
dorse your stubborn attitude? Do you dream that they will support a store 
that has no mercy on its employes? Well, if you think so, go your way, but 
the law of compensation 1s deadly and inevitable. 


Some of you merchants say that if all the sfores in Buffalo close at 6 
o'clock, it will make the streets of Buffalo dull and spiritless on Saturday 
night. Well, suppose it does. What do we care for that? The open streets 
don't do any of us an: at night and we are all ten times better off at 
home, anyway That's where we ought to be and it’s where yous employes 
want to be. Think of your employes. Hang the streets! That's a dull and 
Spiritless argument. 


Let's make Saturday night RECREATION NIGHT IN BUFFALO. 
Let's make it amusement night Let's all go to the parks, the theaters and 
other places of enjoymeng. Let's quit work when 6 o'clock comes and ao 
everything we can to forget that there is such a thing as work. What do 
Men and Women who are engaged in uplift work think of this proposi- 
tion? If the streets are dull and spiritless on Saturday night, won't that 
solve some of your most troublesome moral problems? Won't the moral 
tone of this city go up by ‘eaps and bounds? 


We think it will and we are so thoroughly convinced of it, ‘that we 
will keep closed on Saturday night even if the whole retail association of 
Buffalo decides that “it is not feasibte or reasonable "' We are distinctly 
happy in what we are doing. The people who work for us are happy. Their 
wives and kiddies are happy. Do you think anything on earth could induce 
us to go back to the old order of things for the sake of a few dollars? 

We ask the moral support of al! the real human beings in Buffaio in 

is movement of ours. .We ask the ministers 4nd priests to take this move- 
ment as the text for a Sunday sermon. They will see in this plan a better and 
Cleaner and more moral Buffalo, and they will see in it the destructian of all 
excuses for parading the streets on Saturday night with the miserable re- 
sults that follow. 


d 
The Man's Store of Buffalo 
Weed Buikding. 416-418 Mam Sc. 


UNUSUAL ADVERTISING IN BUFFALO 


much so that a 
New York job. 
ber displays on 
his letterhead the 
slogan “Hard. 
ware and_ per- 
fumes,’’ and 
prints a list of 
“thirty-one best 
sellers” down the 
side, of which 13 
are hardware, 
four are toilet 
articles, ten are 
perfumes, besides 
an automatic 
stropper, a root- 
beer extract, a 
cigar lighter, and 
a line of rem- 
edies. The 
Schoolmaster is 
in receipt of the 
following _ letter 
from Mory 
Thorn, the job- 
bers referred to: 
“It may inter- 
est the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK to 
know that our 
firm is the pio- 
neer in the com- 
bination of 
‘Hardware and 
perfume’ in a 
business. Wesel 
many articles of 
perfume to hard- 
ware stores and 
many articles 0 
hardware to drug 





through similar campaigns. It is 
good advertising, because it is in 
line with growing public senti- 
ment, and the fact that the Weed 
people are “playing a lone hand” 
adds rather than detracts trom the 
value of the advertisements they 
are running. 


stores whose stocks are now $0 
varied. : 

“We gave an order some time 
ago to a label house for a new 
label, and used in this label ‘Hard- 
ware and perfume.’ Their make- 
up man sent a representative to 
us three times to make sure that 
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TWO-MINUTE TALKS 
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PRINTERS’ INK 














President of The John Newton Porter Co. 





For Talks 
Nos. 1 &2 
See P. I. 
Feb. 26 & 
Mar. 26. 








i yas giant twenty-story buildings of yester- 
day are dwarfs today. 


"THE Arbuckles, Babbitt’s, Larkins, United Cigars, 

A. & P.’ s and other similar businesses of today 
are mere “runners up” for the winners in the great 
commercial game of tomorrow. 


"THROUGH the eng plan of advertising, these concerns 
are mining much gold but the great lode vein hasn't 
touched: the tremendous possibilities of the profit-sharing sie 

have scarcely been glimpsed. 


ANY merchants advertise “It will pay you to buy our 
goods”; but those that ACTUALLY DO PAY their 
customers for buying, get the business. That's what premium 
ving means: it's the PAYING of thousands of people for 
NSE NSISTING on getting your goods, for PERSISTING in buy- 
ing them, for RESISTING the importunity of others, for 
ASSISTING in giving publicity to your concern and its products. 


PREMIUM advertising is the only self-perpetuating publicity. 

It is business insurance as well as a trade magnet. For what- 
ever advertising you do the consumer pays the bills and HE 
KNOWS IT. Buti in buying from the house that uses premium 
advertising the consumer, though still paying the bills, gets some- 
thing for it. HE KNOWS THAT, TOO, AND ACTS 
ACCORDINGLY. 


DON’ T you think it’s about time to face the facts and. act 

accordingly > My little book “The Premium Plan from an 
Economic Standpoint” will give you more interesting facts. It’s 
free. Write for it and | will also send to you some mighty con- 
vincing EVIDENCE of the effectiveness of the premium system of 
sales promotion and explain how your premium department can be 
conducted through our “clearing house” ne tying up a cent 
of your money in premium merchandi 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER Co. 
The National Premium Clearing House 
Dept. 6A 253 Broadway, New York 
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we were right in combining in our 
label these words. We find that 
*. hardware stores are gradually 
drifting i > perf ; 
No. 32| There are few really | { ft ap ante he periaae and soap 
es §=— 00d advertising zones like jusiness, and t lat the drug Stores 
ours where but one oa is neces- are gradually coming into the line 
sary to cover the entire field. f liardware. Thi % : 
That is but one of many reasons why pe ti -* Ware. } his may be inter- 
the Journal is an interesting proposition | ©SUNS to some of the trade jour- 
to National Advertisers. ; nals. 
Last Government Circula- ) 
tion Statement Net Paid; 12,509 pp 
average daily for six months. An advertising agency man tells 
Members A. N. P. A. Bureau of Adver the Schoolmaster that he has 
tising and Gilt Edge List. found a_ small stereopticon ‘ 
6: tata in ol 
Elizabeth Baily Dournal | great service in getting copy 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY O. K.'d by clients, particularly in 
Population 80,000 | concerns where each advertise- 
con ae ee havrtiatng Bhag., Ontong, 1 ment must be submitted to sey- 
pesos eral different people, or where, as 
a frequently happens, it is passed 
Seriousl upon by an “advertising commit 
: tee.” Where the committee system 
- F obtains it is next to impossible to 
If you, or anybody Who | get the attention of the whole 
has the prompt price and | committee focused upon one item 
that’s not so much—will | at atime. A group at one end of 


the table will be discussing the 
send me any of ay low | headline, while’ other groups are 
ing work to do, T’ll do it | interested in the illustration, the 


personally and quickly and | layout, etc. The discussion is 


* ae * 








right. | conducted in a_ hit-or-miss fash- 


ion, and there is nobody to direct 
Layouts and text for Booklets, it in a logical channel. — 
Catalogs, Magazine, Newspaper, re : * 
Trade Paper and Street Car Ads; 
Personal Form Letters, House- When a single reproduction. of 
Organs, etc. | the copy is thrown on a screen, 
In fact, I will do any work an | and every member of the com- 
Advertising Agency can do, except | mittee is looking at the same 
“placing.” thing, the process is greatly sim- 
Glad to hear from you to- | plified. The agency man has a 
morrow. — » — every Pipe 
: aS, eee ully before objections and criti- 
ey ae il ay, cisms are made, and the discus- 
Central Valley, N. ¥- | sion can more easily be limited to 
Ample references on request. one thing at a time. Furthermore, 
. - each man. hears what is said by 
everybody else, and that in itself 
tends to eliminate a lot of useless 
The Best Newspaper repetition, and obviates much 
2 3 purely captious criticism. 
in any cily ‘ ——— 
‘iti iiesinellies abet eumne teal Small Papers Choose Eastern 


advertising by using my serv- Representative 
ices. Successful record. i The Ward Jewie Williams Special 
: ' | Agency, New York, has been appointe 
Write me for particulars of | representative in the East of Nhe foi- 
my one - paper - in- a - city | lowing newspapers: j 
proposition. Edmonton, Alberta, Bulletin; Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, News; Niagara Falls, 
NATHANIEL FERGUSON | Ontario, Record; Boyne City, Mich., 
‘ 5 , ae Journal; Cheboygan, Mich., Tribune; 
Financial Advertising Specialist | Anderson, Ind., Herald; Newton, Kan., 
READING, PA | Republican; Tola, Kan., Register; Otta- 
__ | wa, Kan., Herald, and Salem, Ore. 

Capital Journal. 
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Railroads to Advertise Expo- 
sition 


At a joint meeting of the managers 
of all the large railroad companies and 
the officials of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, held recently in 
San Francisco, the railway interests 
decided to spend $1,000,000 in paid 
space advertising their various roads, 
using the exposition as the copy sppesi 

This statement was made by M. H. 
DeYoung, of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at its convention 
last week in New York, and according 
to Mr, DeYoung this advertising will 
take the nlace of any which the exposi- 
tion itself might undertake. 


M. R. Davies Joins Dunlap- 
Ward 

Maxton R. Davies has become asso 

ciated with J. H. Baldwin, vice-president 


of the Dunlap-Ward Advertising Com- 
Detroit office, 
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Advertising 
or 
Sales Manager 


of twelve years’ ex- 
perience, would 
change. Has been 
associated in like ca- 
pacity with three fa- 
mous national adver- 
tisers. Is at present 
connected with an 
agency. A man of 
knowledge, force and 
initiative—a writer of 
strong copy. Does 





any, in the 

mM. Davies was formerly Western 
representative and commercial editor 
of Motor World, conducting the mer- 
chandising department. Before that he 
was successively advertising manager 
of the Peninsular Stove Company, secre 
tary of the Brownell and Humphrey 
Advertising Agency, and for four years 
was in the Detroit office of J. Walter 
Thompson. 


‘ . 
Newspaper Campaign for 
Cincinnati Building 

The thirty-four-story skyscraper re- 
cently completed in Cincinnati by the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company, 
and one of the tallest buildings west 
of New York, is being systematically 
advertised by the management as offer- 
ing unique advantages to business men 
in various lines requiring offices. The 
prestige going with a location in the 
building is emphasized, and other fea- 
tures, such as elevator service, fire- 
proof construction, and the like, are 
also pointed out. A _ series of adver- 
= in Cincinnati papers is being 
used, 


Stalker Adv. Co. Incorporates 


_, the Stalker Advertising Company, 
— has been incorporated for $25,- 
100, 

The organization is backed, it is un- 
derstood, by several prominent Toledo 
business men. Officers are Charles 
Feilbach, president; Hugh G. L. Camp- 
bell, vice-president; Herbert H. Stalker, 
secretary-treasurer; Edmund W. Beatty, 
assistant treasurer. One of its accounts 
is that of the Toledo Cooker Company. 


F. R. Drowns with O’Keefe 
Agency 
Frederick R. Drowns, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of George P. lde 
Co., of Troy, N. Y., has joined the 
copy department of the P. F. O’Keefe 
Advertising Agency, of Boston. 


not require large sal- 
ary, but seeks oppor- 
tunity to make him- 
self of unusual value. 


Address, SALES, 
Box 178, care Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

















































There’s a Job 


In the service department of 
an educational institution in 
New York. A young man with 
the ability to write forceful, 
human-interest letters will find 
a berth that leads to better 
things in a rapidly growing es- 
tablishment. A ‘good, funda- 
mental education is essential. A 
university graduate, all other 
things being equal, will be pre- 
ferred. Some knowledge of the 
principles of accounting, adver- 
tising, selling, economics, or- 
ganization, management and 
other business subjects would be 
of considerable value—for these 
are the subjects treated. Your 
letter will be the first test—in 
it, give all the facts from A to 
Z. At first, the salary will be 
$18 or $20 a week, but the salary 
will grow with the man. AM- 
BITIOUS, Box 177, care Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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W: have had our circulation audited by the 
A. A. A, and we are ready to submit to 
any recognized audit. We welcome visitors to 
our plant, and we will answer any questions 
you care tosubmit, be they on trade 
conditions or circulation. 





WISCONSIN 
rt Agricororist 








8c a line; $8 one-half page; $16 a page’ 


Boys <oippanion 


reaches boys 10 to 18 years of agein the small 
towns in every state. A splendid medium for 
mail order immediate returns, or for sowing the 
seeds of publicity among boys. BOYS’ COM. 
PANION, 664 E. 3/th St., Chicago. 














$10,000 executive, familiar 
A with sales, advertising and 

finance, from routine to ad- 
ministration, is open to negotia- 
tions. He is now an officer of an 
“Aaal” manufacturing company 
and—by reputation at least—is 
known to many who will read this 
advertisement. He has youth and 
health and a straight and success- 
ful record. A distaste for inter- 
nal politics prompts this adver- 
tisement. “L.,” Box 176, in care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
every where. 














Notify the Post Office 


as well as PRINTERS’ INK, if 
you experience trouble in getting 
your copies regularly and promptly. 

In most cases of this nature which 
come to our attention we find the 
subscription properly entered and 
investigation at the post-ofhce 
remedies matters. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
12 West 31st St. New York 


PRINTERS’ INK 








Work of Pittsburgh Club 


Tue Union Switcn & SicnaL 

_ SwIssvaLe, Pa., April ee 
i a Page INK: ; 

e Pittsburgh Publicity Asgociat) 
has been very active during en oat 
winter in keeping up the interest in 
advertising and promoting the profes. 
sion generally in this vicinity, 

There have been three courses of 
lectures on advertising conducted dur. 
ing the winter—one on the psychology 
of advertising, one on general advertis- 
ing, and one on the reparation of 
commercial literature. hese subjects 
were subdivided into a great number 
of sub-classes and were handled by 
various experts in the particular depart- 
ments who are members of our associa. 
tion. There were three lectures in 
course I, twelve lectures in course II 
nine lectures in course III : 

Last Tuesday, at our regular weekly 
luncheon meeting, we were addressed 
by E. St. Elmo Lewis, of the Bur. 
roughs Adding Machine Company, who 
gave us a lecture very similar to that 
delivered in New York which was re- 
ported in the current issue of your 
paper. 

On May 14, the annual banquet will 
be held at the Hotel Schenley, at which 
Mr. Marshall, Vice-President of the 
United States, will be the principal 
speaker, and it is expected that this 
dinner will accomplish much for the 
cause of honest advertising and for the 
future of the Pittsburgh Publicity As 
sociation. 

In June we expect to send quite a 
large delegation to Toronto, and one of 
the special features, it is expected, will 
be a car fitted up as an exhibit. Space 
will be rented in this car to any man- 
ufacturers of the Pittsburgh district 
who wish to show their wares in 
Toronto. It is practically certain that 
we will have a special train to carry 
our people. The prize of a round-trip 
ticket is being offered to each member 
who will, before June 10, secure ten 
new members with initiation fees and 
dues paid up for a year. This contest 
has stimulated interest to a great ex- 


tent. 

Every Monday and Thursday the 
round-table discussions are held, at 
which some subject pertaining to ad- 
vertising is discussed for ten minutes 
by the principal speaker, after which 
each person present is required to speak 
not to exceed two minutes on the same 
subject. These round-tables _ have 
proven quite an attraction and, of 
course, the luncheons on these days be- 
come very popular. 

W. H. ANKENBURGH. 


Scott Tissue Advertising 
Absorbency Test 


The Scott Paper Company, Philadel- 
phia, is making an appeal based on the 
superior absorbent properties of its pa- 
per towels. The copy shows a towel 
rolled up like a lead pencil, with one 
end immersed in a glass of water. Com- 
parative tests are recommended as 4 
means of judging the quality of com- 
petitive products. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost twenty-five cents an 
agate line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. Cash must 
accompany order. Forms close 10 a.m. Monday preceding date of issue. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FN rsmale PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





b tee TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








BILLPOSTING 





¢aSheet Posts R.I. 


LISTED, PROTECTED AND 'D SHOWING 
P BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, RI 






COPY WRITERS 





you NEED our service when you want copy 
that brings results. We're headquarters for 
preparing letters, booklets, etc., that loosen up 
your prospect’s purse strings, Rates on request. 
AD. WIDDER CO., 151 B’way, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Let Me Submit Sample Copy 


Send data for result getting circular, folder, 
booklet, newspaper or mayazine copy, as re- 
quired. Pay only if satisfactory. Address, 
Box AM-892, care of Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





Advertising Manager Wanted 


Young man, college graduate preferred, wanted 
as advertising manager f. r old established book 
publishing house. Box 2158, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—In the Advertising Department 

of one of the livest and fastest growing 
organizations in America, a bright young assis- 
taut from 20 to 25 years of aye who has all the 
earmarks of a ‘comer.’ He should be able to 
write snappy sales and foilow-up letters, trade 
p?per advertisements, booklets, folders a d 
pamphlets, He should have sufficient abilty to 
make creditable though not necessarily finished 
layouts, Above all, he should be a master of 
detail, capable of keeping all records and files 
so that all information will be at his finger tips. 
We'll be glad to start that young man at $1200.00 
a year and let him grow just as fast as he can. 
State age, experience, references and submit 
samples, Address, W.J.R. 628, E. 17th Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 








MEETINGS 





NOTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors of Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on M: nday, May 11, 1914, at 
12 o’clock noon, CHAS. H. ‘THAYER, President. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





tion campaign on two trade periodicals, and 
my methods could be applied to any trade, 
technical, or business magazine. My plan 
gets fully-paid-in-advance subscriptions, 
without premiums, and solely on the merits 
of the publications—producing the quality 


of circulation that is most valuable to both 

publishers and advertisers, 

I will sell this detailed working plan to cir- 

culation managers of high-grade periodicals 

only. A single phase of it may result in 

thousands of subscriptions for you, or save | 
you thousands ofdollars. Terms on request _ 








MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 81st St., New York City. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A LARGE Eastern Printing Business can be 
purchased for $300,000, one-third cash down. 
Net profits for last three years will justify this 
price. The reason for selling does not affect the 
value of the property. Box AF-680, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED HOROLY E 


xperienced Advertis} 
desires position at once irrusing Manager 
firm that needs and will appreciate a lie 
DVERTISING SOLICITOR—10 years’ ex- | man. Can write original, forceful nego 
perience and successful record ; aggressive, copy. A-Lreferences. Box AN-902 Prikterctt rd 
constructive worker and producer; open for en- . ers’ Ink. 
gagement Highest indorsements. Address Box nie 


AA-541, care of Printers’ Ink. Chicago Position Wanted 


As Assistant Advertising Manaver 
rg 


































APABLE woman to assist in or take charge copy-writer. Produce forceful sellin saeee 
of advertising department, preterably pub attention-getting layouts. Magazine i Pr 
lication work. Connected for several years experience. Now buyer of printing and be a 
with well known concern in New York. Address ing ; assistant copy and service man Che oi 
Box AN-905, care of Printers’ Ink. agency. Address, Box AN-901, Printers? Ink. i 





















R. ADVERTISING MANAGER: Do you ADVERTISING AGENCY 
need an assistant who can put honest BOOKKEEPER 4 
effort and earnest thought into his work?. A Five years in charge of books of adverti 

progressive young man (22) with two years’ ex- corporation. Understands rates disecacae 
perience in retail advertising, good correspon- | horoughly acquainted with inntlia Knowl 
dent, I. C, S. trained, now assistant to proprietor of printing, engraving, placing of copy pte ae 
of live retail store. Wantsa jop with a future. ceptional indorsement from recent empioyer 8 
Box A N-903, care of Printers’ Ink. garding capability and integrity. Box AN-900, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 



















TONIGH I leave New York for Chicago. ‘ 
I want a position in the Central ETAIL MAN—Energetic, experienced man 











States. Iam 20 yeas old, American and Prot- with exceptional ability as “missionary” and 
estant, One year as assistant to advertising inspector, thoroughiy familiar with mercnandis- 
manager in Ill. One year in New York Agency. ing methods and various phases of connective 
Printing experience. I.C.S. student. Quick and co-operative advertising solicits opportunity 
to learn what I don’t know ; able to use what I to demonstate ability. Can be of material assist- 
do know. Would like to assist advertising man- ance in sales or advertising departments, Ex. 
ager on small paper but would consider any perimental tryout work no objection, Aged thirty, 
position. . Address, Box AN, care of A. D exceilent education and references. Salary sec- 










McKinney, 3:d Nat’! Bank Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. ondary consideration, Box AF 678, Printers’ Ink. 

















Trials of the Circulation Manager 


No. 3 




























“Hello!—PRINTERS’ INK?” 








“Yes—Circulation Department.” 

“This is *Mr. ——— of the ——— Co. I wish you'd jack up 
your mailing department and see that my copies of PRINTERS’ INK 
don’t get paralysis on their way to my office every week or so. I'd 
like to get my copies once in a while—in fact, that's why I subscribed.” 

Circulation Department (respectfully): “Perhaps the very heavy 
second-class mail your company gets buries our modest little PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. How would it be to send it to. your home?” 

“All right—go ahead.’ 

LATER 

Everybody's happy. PRINTERS’ INK has appeared promptly 

for the last three weeks. 


*Name on request. 
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Advertisements under this caption are acceptca Iroin publishers who nave sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Leager, dy. Average for 1013, 
29,002, First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Kest and 
cleanest advertising medium in A:apama 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette Average gross circulation 
Jan. 1914, 7,625. 
CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Examiner. 
Sworn average daily circu- 
distantot 1913 128,396 
The only morning newspaper in its territory 


with no return privileges. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Avening Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, 5c. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; sunday, 8,632. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,691, 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March, 
1914, 13,928. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, dally, 
9,818; sunday, 10,518. ‘*All paid yn advance.” 
Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 43,000. 
lowa’s supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet 


Washington, Ave. Yourmat. Oniv daily in 
County. 2.003 suoscrivers. All good peopie. 


Waterloo, Kvening Courier, sth year; Av. dy 


1913, 9.281. Waterioo pop., 29,000 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville, Courier-Fournai. Avera 191 

daily, 30,669, 7 / ee 


Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,228, 


LOUISIANA 


4 Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennevec Journal, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commerctai. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810 


Net average !or 
Sunday 7élegram, 13,002. 


Portland, Avening Hxoress. 
1913, daily 19,537 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, .Vews, daily. News Puplisning 


Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,783. For March, 1914, 

80,047 daily; 65,304 Sunday 
lhe absouutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
teto the News is guaranteed by the 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 


Advertising totals: 19138, 8,334,750 
lines, 1, ,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 


The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 


Boston, Avening 7ranscritt (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Lynn, Xvening Jtem. Daiiv sworn av. 1011, 
16.987; 1912, 18,338; 1913, 16,873. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's tamily paper. Covers neid thoroughiy. 


Salem. Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1013, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"13, 21.904. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 


MINNESOTA 


Vhe apsoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 


GUAR is practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiy. Actual average for first 3 months, 
1914, 109,000. 


Minneapolis, 7ridbune, W. J. 

Murpny, publisher. Established 

GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

AN Average net paid circulation for 

TEEO 1013. daily 7ridune, 106,763 ; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 169,163, 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125.602 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Jan. tst, 1913, 
to Dec. 31, 1913, 10,728. 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 11,292 daily average 
1913. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"r1, 20,116; '12—21,989, '13. 24,510. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy 61,755; Axoutrer, evening,47,656. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,879. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. Zhe Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A.N. l.iecty. 
Actuai Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. Mar.,’14 
6,024. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar.,'14, 7,174. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For March, 1914. 113,707 daily ; Sunday, 160,692. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,535; 22,416av., March, 1014. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E, 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

Atl Paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEEO on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,969; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 














Washington, Reporter and Observer, Circulation 
average 1913, 18,675 , 


West Chester. Local jy, 
daily, 7 ft Hodgeen, Avante 

1913 38 In its gand y. 
GUAR inuependent. Has Chena 
” 


TEEO and vicinity for its field, Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
: paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 71mes- Leader, eve. net, sworn 
average for 1913, 19,187. : 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913, 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field, Circulation for 1912, 4,690, 


Pawtucket, Xveninz /imes, Average circulg. 
tion for 1913, 21,628 —sworn 


Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©). sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). 7he Evening Bulletin, 
47,502 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 


Westerly, Daily Sun. S E. Conn. and S, 
Rhode island Sunto every 7 persons. Aver, 
cir., 1913. 5.680 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
e3, Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 1914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 

23,014. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7% Bee(eve.) Average, March, 1914, 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,681 


Tacoma, News. Average for year 1913, 


20,610 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, March, 
1914, daily 6,989; semi-weekly, 1,397. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver 
age circu. Jan, Ist to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1913, 4,712. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


+ Regina, The Leader. Average, for 1913, 12,863, 
Largest lation in Sash hb 
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| Want-Ad 


Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


; i ii- 
y Haven Register. Leading want ad mec 
of State, Rate lc.a word, Av.'13, 19,236. 


MAINE 


ine Exoress and Sunday Telegram 
Tae more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combinea. 
MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Aa Northwest, carrying more paid 
AN want ads than any other daily 
Maa = =newspaper in the I'win Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 





MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


NEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries trom twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


Bi Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary, 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helder (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (Q@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (QQ). 


Boston Rveming’ Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy goid mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


- MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 


ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 


autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
Copy mailed on request. 253 Seotdwey, i. Y 
PY hag ina (@@). Whoever mentions 
S lea 
New York imu mentions the 


Scientific American (@@®) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai Paper in the worid. 





New York Tribune (@@), dail 5 
, y and Sunday. 
aily, now one cent—the best for the least. , 


-PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is onthe Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1913, sworn net average, Daily, 79,9569. Sun- 
day, 170,667. 





THE PITTSBURG 
(©®) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘‘Ihe R. I. Bible." 


TENNESSEE 
‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘Ihe Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘Ihe home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ac- 
vertising appropriations are oeing made. 





=e 
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How We Saved One 
Advertiser $2,000 


Boggs & Buhl, a large Pittsburgh dry-goods house, 
found it necessary to get 70,000 copies of a one-hundred- 
and seventy-six-page catalogue into the mail by Satur- 
day, March 14th. If they didn’t a new postal regula- 
tion would cost them $2,000 in additional postage. 


POOL ULL LUA RU L UU 





Knowing our reputation for promptness and reliability 
in getting work out on time, they entrusted the job to 
us. By keeping our giant 45” x 65” Miehle presses run- 
ning at top speed, making 36,000 impressions each every 
twenty-four hours, we were able to get the catalogues 
off the press on Friday, the thirteenth. 


Then came the binding. Without our equipment it 
could not have been done, but we take a pardonable 
pride in having the best-equipped bindery in New 
York. Our automatic binders started on-the job Friday 
morning, and by Saturday at three the entire 70,000 
were on the way to the post-office. We had made good, 
as usual. Our customer was saved $2,000. 


That is the Charles Francis Press kind of service. The 
same kind that you are going to get when you event- 
ually come to us with your big edition work. You will 
be just as pleased as Boggs & Buhl were, who wrote: 


“We have not one single complaint to make.” 


But why not read the letter in full and make a picture 
visit to our plant—one of the largest in New York? 
Let us send you a new and bigger edition of the book: 
“A Feather in Our Cap.” Write 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West Thirteenth Street 





: 
New York, N. Y. : 
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E dain eyes of the country are on 
ig re Literally, the eyes. For 
the American people choose pictures— 
good pictures—rather than words. Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper as always; 
gives its readers the news in vivid pictures. 



















Splitstone, Managing Editor of Leslie’s, has 
been with Huerta’s forces for the past two 
months. He was reported lost—possibly cap- 
tured by Villa at Torreon. He has been found 
—safe in Mexico City but held incommunicado. | 
Meanwhile Leslie’s correspondents and pho- 
tographers. with the fleet and with the army, 
are recording events. 


Stanton Leeds is aboard the Superdread- 
naught New York as she makes her maiden 


trip. 


General Manager 


Leslie’s I//ustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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